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THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


This will be the theme of the next annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association, to be held in 
Buffalo, New York, May 5, 6 and 7, 1940. 


This theme has been chosen because it seems to represent the focus of the problem 
the Association has been considering during the year. At the last annual meeting 
and during the year in articles in the journal and in discussions in local groups, the 
Association has been giving consideration to the relation of religious trends and em- 
phasis to a democratic conception of religious education and has been at work on a 
theology relevant to this type of education. 


There are, however, social trends, very much akin psychologically and so- 
ciologically to those in religion, which are in evidence on this side of the ocean as 
well as in Europe and which threaten the ideals and arrangements of life associated 
with democracy. These also need to be kept clearly in mind as the background for 
the consideration of the theme of the next annual meeting. 


The Meaning of Democracy will be the first main topic to be considered at the 
meeting. This conception arose in connection with the protests against a kind of 
sovereignty which was considered objectionable and is commonly assumed to involve 
the freedom of the individual and his chance for personal development and expression. 
In the present complicated life, society has to find a way to function and consequently 
the individual faces limitations upon his freedom. Further, the individual finds 
that he has to relate himself to social groups, if he is to function effectively as an 
individual and if his personal freedom is to be safeguarded. 


In view of this situation, consideration will be given to the relation of individual 
freedom to social control in the democratic conception. This problem will also need 
to be explored as it affects smaller groups in their relation to the larger corporate 
expressions of school, church, community, nation, and international relations. 


It is often assumed that the function of religion is to give support to the 
democratic way of life. But religion has a critical and reconstructive function and 
should be used as a critique in the development of the conception of democracy itself. 
Accordingly there will need to be discussion of what historic faiths, like the Jewish and 
Christian, have to offer as a critique of democracy. More particularly, the question is: 
What conception of democracy is consistent with religious conceptions of God and man, 
of the brotherhood of man and the Kingdom of God. The discussions during the year 

n God and man will form the background for this exploration. 


Having attempted to develop a philosophy of democracy which is consonant with 
a social outlook and a religious perspective, attention will then need to be focused 
directly on the theme of the meeting: The Place of Religion in Education for 
Democracy. It will be necessary to discuss the changes which are needed in the 
theory and practice of education, if adequate recognition is given to the integral 
relationship between individual freedom and social control, between personality 
development and cultural patterns. Consideration must also be given to the place of 
religious beliefs and religious experience in the achievement of the democratic ideal. 


Questions like the following are important: How is religion to be integrally re- 
lated to education for democracy? If religion is to be integrally a part of the total 
educational experience, what does this imply as to: (1) education for citizenship ; 
(2) education in patriotism ; and (3) education for living in social groups? What can 
be done through schools and colleges and through community agencies to secure an 
integral relationship of religion to education for democracy? What is the function of 
churches and synagogues in education for democracy ? 


The foregoing analysis gives some indication of the kind of exploration which will 
be carried on at the next annual meeting of the Religious Education Association. The 
details of the program and the speakers and leaders in the conference will be announced 
in the near future. 

Harrison S. Elliott, President of the Association. 
Stewart G. Cole, Chairman of Program Committee. 
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THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE 


WitiiaMm H. Kivpatricx* 


Le topic assigned to me virtually 
propounds a question, What can be 
said regarding the more invariable char- 
acteristics of man? Or, how invariable 
are the commoner traits of man? Or 
(somewhat less accurately), of the appar- 
ently common human traits, which are 
fixed by heredity and which acquired 
through learning? The discussion of 
these questions had perhaps better begin 
with certain older answers given us by 
the Greeks and spread throughout Chris- 
tendom by theology. These were gen- 
erally accepted and still constitute prob- 
ably the common background of 
thought. Such an opening will lead 
easily to the writer’s own answer which 
follows modern science in rejecting the 
Greek view. 


Tue Historic ANSWERS 


It was Plato and Aristotle who formu- 
lated the answers later embodied in 
Christian theology. Plato, being much 
troubled over the unsettled social con- 
ditions of his day, sought a remedy in 
the fundamental contrast he found be- 
tween the calm and orderly life of rea- 
son, on the one hand, and the disorderly 
life of appetite and passion, on the other. 
His answer was twofold, one relative to 
the nature of the universe, the other to 
the nature of man. As regards the uni- 
verse, its essence, its true being, the good 
and defensible part of it, consisted of 
“ideas,” fixed and ideal patterns “laid up 
in heaven,” particularly of institutions and 
principles. These it was the duty of 
man to find and accept as permanently 
binding and authoritative. Such a con- 
ception denied all the various material 
elements previously proposed as the ulti- 
mate constituents of the universe. As 
for man, he was dual in nature, mind and 





*Professor, retired, Teachers College, Colum- 
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body. The mind of man partook of the 
nature of ideas, of the permanent and 
only true part of the universe. His body, 
the seat and source of appetite and pas- 
sion, was subject to change and decay. 
Aristotle built on Plato’s foundation 
but gave his system a biological turn. 
Plato’s fixed and eternal pattern ideas 
reappear, for example, in the biological 
species. To each species belonged its 
own pattern, fixed and distinct. As with 
Plato, everything was both form (pat- 
tern, scheme, idea) and matter. Any 
particular seed, for example, as form is 
the species (the pattern, the idea) al- 
ready at work, in the beginning stage of 
molding matter to fit this particular pat- 
tern. Development is simply the fur- 
ther process in which the species (pat- 
tern) molds matter more adequately 
toward the completed or actualized pat- 
tern. Aristotle called the seed the poten- 
tiality (dynamis) ; the perfect full grown 
specimen, the actuality (energeia) ; and 
the process of development, motion 
(kinesis). The English derivatives of 
these Greek words and their Latin equiv- 
alents and the part these play in our 
structure today give striking testimony 
as to how vitally Aristotle still lives with 
us. For both Plato and Aristotle the 
form (pattern) was perfect; it was mat- 
ter that introduces defect and evil. In 
the effort of the species (form, idea) to 
take hold of matter and mold it to the 
governing pattern, matter proves to be 
more or less resistent. In this way in- 
dividual peculiarities appear. In some 
extreme cases matter is so recalcitrant 
that monstrosities result; the pattern 
may be discernible, but is sadly distorted. 
At the beginning of the Christian era 
Platonism was dominant in that part of 
the world, and the early statement of 
Christian doctrine shows the effect. St. 
Paul makes manifest this influence when 
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he stresses the opposition between the 
spirit and the flesh. St. John of the 
fourth gospel begins his account with 
the neo-Platonic doctrine of the Logos. 
In the 13th century Aristotle became the 
dominating study, and the schoolmen, 
notably St. Thomas Aquinas, restated 
the body of Christian doctrine in terms 
of Aristotle’s conceptions. This theology 
was retained by the revolting Protes- 
tants, so that Aristotle’s general outlook 
superimposed upon a Platonic back- 
ground reigned well nigh supreme 
throughout the western world until the 
advent of modern science. 

To meet the needs of Christian the- 
ology there had to be complications 
grafted upon the simple Aristotelian 
theory. Adam sinned and was cursed, 
and his fallen nature in consequence de- 
scended by natural inheritance to his 
descendants. At first glance this passing 
of Adam’s guilt and punishment on to 
his posterity seems a denial of that other 
very fundamental doctrine that each one 
is to be held responsible for his own sin: 
“The soul that sinneth it shall die.” A 
common way out of this dilemma was to 
say that Adam being perfect before the 
fall was then exactly generic man, the 
human species precisely embodied; that 
accordingly it was this generic nature, 
the species, human nature itself, that 
sinned and was in consequence cursed. 
In this way the curse changed human 
nature, so that Adam’s posterity have 
naturally and necessarily inherited, and 
successively transmitted, this cursed and 
perverted human nature. 

The Protestant theologians seemed es- 
pecially impressed by the extent of the 
fall. The second Helvetic Council 
(1586) thus says it: 


“The innate corruption of man... 
has passed from our first parents to 
us; through which, being sunk in de- 
praved desires, averse to good, inclined 
to every evil, full of every wickedness 

. we are unable to do or even think 
any good whatever.” 
This is no place to argue theology, but 
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in general modern man has less and less 
to say about fallen nature. Even before 
Darwin a very “natural” revulsion had 
softened most of the harshest features 
of the old doctrine. It had come about 
that almost no Protestant could accept, 
for example, Wigglesworth’s solution of 
assigning unregenerate infants to “the 
easiest room in hell.” Even then the 
logic of the fall seemed not to work 
exactly. When Darwin came, the very 
name of his famous book took direct 
issue with Aristotle. The Origin of 
Species was explicit denial of the eternal 
and unchangeable character of species. 
Competent scientific thought now rejects 
the Aristotelian doctrine as originally 
formulated. And thus arrives the problem 
here under consideration of the nature 
of human nature. 


VARYING OLp VIEW APPLICATIONS 


It may prove interesting to see some 
of the varied applications that have been 
made of these older views, especially 
how these views have been used to pro- 
tect cherished interests. 

Aristotle himself accepted human 
slavery and defended it on the grounds 
that some men are slaves “by nature.” 
Even today there are many, both lay 
and scientific, who hold that the present 
lower social strata are so by nature. 

We have seen already how the theolo- 
gians devised the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, the fallen nature of man. This 
was done, we can hardly doubt, to ex- 
plain why so many men rejected their 
doctrines and their advocated way of 
life. We find a quite analogous atti- 
tude in the historic attitude of school- 
masters. It was obvious that children 
did not, on the whole, like school. 
Shakespeare speaks “of the whining 
schoolboy . . . creeping like a snail un- 
willingly to school.” Oliver Goldsmith 
said of school learning, “it will at first 
be extremely disagreeable ...and I 
know of no passion capable of conquer- 
ing a child’s natural laziness but fear” 
(italics mine). An American writer of 
1858 said, “Nearly all the processes and 
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incidents of a right education are natur- 
ally disagreeable and irksome to a child.” 
It now increasingly appears that these 
sentiments reflect not so much a defec- 
tive child nature as a defective school 
program. With better schools more is 
learned and children go willingly to 
school. 

An interesting shift from the doctrine 
of innate depravity came about with the 
advent of Deism. The American jurist, 
James Kent, combined both distrust of 
and trust in human nature in the state- 
ment that “the sense of property was 
graciously implanted in the human 
breast for the purpose of rousing us 
from sloth.” 


REMNANTS OF THE OLD VIEW 


It may be worth while to see how re- 
mains of this old view are still with us 
to mislead the unwary. 

Not infrequently men have gloried in 
the innate weakness of man if only they 
could thereby prove some cherished doc- 
trine. Thus an ante-bellum defender of 
slavery, preparing to quote Scripture on 
his side, said: “It is certain that no man 
can have any idea of right and wrong 
or good and bad unless it is revealed to 
him by God.” Taking “revealed” as he 
meant it, it would be hard to find a state- 
ment less acceptable to current thought. 
It is similarly very common among the 
supporters of the existing economic sys- 
tem to claim that “the profit motive” is 
rooted ineradicably in human nature, so 
that the system is forever safe. Simi- 
larly, it is frequent among retired ad- 
mirals and other militarists to say that 
war is with us forever since fighting is 
grounded in human nature, and this can- 
not be changed. Jeremy Bentham, we 
may believe, was indebted to common 
laissez-faire ideas of his day for his 
opinion that “man by the very constitu- 
tion of his nature prefers his own hap- 
piness to that of all other sensitive beings 
put together.” 

In each of these instances a doctrine 
is supported by appeal to some back- 
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ground belief in a fixed and eternal hu- 
man nature. Get the cherished doctrine 
fastened in unchangeable human na- 
ture, they thought, and defense is com- 
plete. We can extend this defense mech- 
anism procedure still further. Even sci- 
entific writers have used the Platonic- 
Aristotelian worship of ideas in ways 
later seen as unscientific. This is espe- 
cially evident in the doctrinal attitudes 
that nature (natural law) in general and 
human nature in particular have power 
to mold events to their pattern. Until 
quite recently a law of nature was some- 
how a positive force to cause events to 
happen its way. Psychologists used first 
the mental faculties and later the human 
instincts in the same way. 

The term faculty, though now gener- 
ally discredited, was in common use a 
generation or so ago to indicate the de- 
tailed functions of the mind. Each per- 
son had such faculties as memory, imagi- 
nation, discrimination, and reason. Pop- 
ular opinion made quasi separate entities 
out of these faculties, so that one’s mem- 
ory, for example, did his remembering 
for him. It was these entities that served 
as the support of “mind training,” “for- 
mal discipline,” especially in academic 
circles. It was called “formal” disci- 
pline (discipline of the form as opposed 
to content) when the subject matter of 
study was taught for its disciplinary 
value, not for its value otherwise. It 
was thus possible to train the memory 
or the reason on one kind of matter, 
as Latin or mathematics, and have then 
a stronger memory or reason equally 
available for use wherever else it might 
be applied. It may be added that while 
these proponents were hitting at a true 
principle, namely, that of generalization, 
they were led astray by the Platonic- 
Aristotelian idea of the potency of “ideas.” 
Though competent opinion has rejected 
“formal discipline,” it still lingers in the 
sheltered fastnesses of liberal arts col- 
leges. “A theory may still live on long 
after its brains may be knocked out.” 


This reification of faculties as seen 
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above is worth an added word. The ten- 
dency to reify seems almost irresistible 
at a certain stage of thinking. Most 
people thus think that “gravitation” is 
a force that pulls the stone to the earth 
rather than a descriptive term to identify 
this instance with others of its class. 
Naming of such as nouns seems to make 
the error more likely to happen. It was 
recently so with instincts. Almost al- 
ways these became entities, forces, that 
had quasi independent existence with 
power to force people to act according 
to their imperious demands. So strong 
was the influence of Plato and Aristotle 
to control thinking even to this day. 


THE PRESENT SCIENTIFIC POSITION 


The strong tendency now in scientific 
circles is to resist reification everywhere. 
Laws are not forces to control phe- 
nomena, instead they are useful descrip- 
tions of phenomena. The term force it- 
self is suspect. In general, nouns may 
be highly serviceable symbols, but their 
significance is as a rule better got when 
they are translated into verbs and ad- 
verbs. Consciousness, for example, is 
not a thing, but acting consciously is a 
proper descriptive term. So with intel- 
ligence, it is no causal factor, there is no 
such thing as intelligence; but acting 
intelligently is a very real factor in life. 

It is of course not possible to state in 
detail any psychological position regard- 
ing “human nature” that psychologists 
will as a body accept. The diversity is 
too great. But certain general positions 
seem to indicate strong tendencies. What 
is stated is, however, of course the way 
the writer sees things. 

Study seems to show that there is a 
proper distinction between “nature” and 
“nurture.” “Nature” refers to certain 
recurrences that may under ordinary 
conditions of birth be expected. Each 
“species” does, within our shorter than 
evolutionary periods and under ordinary 
conditions, “breed true to form.” The 
term “ordinary conditions” here is im- 
portant. By manipulating conditions 
the starfish for example may be made to 


have three eyes instead of two, the pat- 
tern in other respects remaining much 
the same. It is entirely possible that 
were the human embryo equally acces- 
sible, we might similarly shift its pattern. 
“Nature” seemingly turns out to mean 
then, that granted usual conditions we 
may expect the usual results as to physi- 
cal and physiological traits. 

As suggested earlier in this general 
area we have in the past unduly stressed 
nouns. Thus the term organism has 
been overstressed as if it were the even- 
tual unity. A truer unity, it increasingly 
appears, is the phenomena of life itself, 
or history, or (for man) the experience 
process. Within this, the terms organ- 
ism and environment are convenient ab- 
stractions. Reification, here as _ else- 
where, has resulted in these two as inde- 
pendent existing entities to the conse- 
quent hurt of theory. Instead of the 
term experience, the Gestalt people use 
(in a slightly different sense, to be sure) 
the term, “the field,” taken over from 
modern physics, and make behavior 
come out of this and not out of some 
abiding-nature organism. Whether we 
say experience or life or the field, the 
organism is different (i. e., behaves dif- 
ferently) according to the situation or 
field in which it acts. We move herein 
still further from Plato and Aristotle. 

When we try to decide inductively 
what if any behavior traits are common 
to the human family under the ordinary 
conditions of life, we seemingly find two 
quite distinguishable aggregates of such 
phenomena. One set of traits are rather 
strictly hereditary and besides are large- 
ly shared by man with the other ani- 
mals. The other set are peculiar to man 
and depend on the fact of acquired self- 
hood, later to be discussed. Learning 
accordingly enters essentially into this 
second group, even though certain of the 
resulting traits are practically invariable 
in man. 

Under the first head we may list as 
interesting to us here such things as (1) 
the bodily features characteristic of man 
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with their appropriate functionings, as 
the eye and seeing, the ear and hearing ; 
(2) certain psychological urges corre- 
lated with certain of the functionings to 
be found under (1), as hunger and sex, 
for example; (3) certain glandular se- 
cretions that affect the working of the 
urges in (2); (4) certain emotional man- 
ifestations, as fear or anger, for example, 
these being likewise affected by the 
glandular secretions under (3); and fi- 
nally (5) the capital fact or trait of 
learning. 

We might have said earlier that man 
seems made for action, primarily for the 
pursuit of goals (which are the correla- 
tives of the urges). In such activities 
the organism acts as a unitary whole, 
part cooperating with part to effect the 
attainment of the goals. Each “normal” 
human being will show all the charac- 
teristics named above, though in varying 
degrees. Learning accompanies action 
and changes the organism in respect to 
the traits, some more, some less. It is 
precisely here that our problem of the 
nature of human nature arises, where 
varying limits seem placed upon what 
changes learning can bring about. 

Consider hunger for example. No learn- 
ing can eradicate it though what one will 
eat and when, and how the food will be 
prepared and served—all these great 
differences will be found due to learning 
in obedience to social custom. Similarly 
with sex, though in particular cases 
learning will go farther in controlling 
sex. Celibacy is far more common than 
even extensive abstinence from food, and 
this not simply because of the logical 
argument that he who does not eat will 
die. The positive urge to hunger denied 
will grow beyond ordinary control. The 
emotional demands also vary greatly in 
their obedience to learning. Many there 
are for example who very seldom show 
any yielding to anger. 

The tendencies to behavior discussed 
under this first head are in a true sense 
individual (and not social) in source and 
origin. But any control over them is 
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learned and this proceeds almost exclu- 
sively under social guidance following 
cultural standards. If we do not demand 
final explicitness, we can see in what has 
been said the origin and explanation of 
the saying that “the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit and the spirit against the flesh.” 
The “flesh” is this individual unlearned 
tendency to behavior, the “natural” man. 
The “spirit” is the learned broader cor- 
rective outlook, learned as we shall in a 
moment consider under broad social 
guidance to follow the sifted race expe- 
rience. In this we see an excellent in- 
stance of misleading reification. Each 
of these, “flesh” and “spirit,” is simply 
a name for certain present and contend- 
ing tendencies in man to behavior. They 
had been reified (with Plato) and so 
made into separate substances (more 
explicitly so with Descartes), until we 
have not only an abiding source of 
moral conflict but philosophically an in- 
soluble problem as to how two such di- 
verse substances can possibly interact. If 
we resist the reification, the moral prob- 
lem is made easier while the metaphysi- 
cal problem disappears. 

The second group of human charac- 
teristics, those depending on selfhood, 
have less frequently been so discussed. 
They present the interesting fact that 
though they are learned, that learning is 
under ordinary conditions inevitable for 
the person of “normal” intelligence. 
Moreover, once they have been learned, 
at least some of their resulting demands 
are well nigh as imperious and inevita- 
ble as the hereditary ones included in the 
first set. In this sense, they are properly 
to be classified under “human nature” 
in any inductive meaning of the term. 

It comes as a shock to many to be told 
that we are not born selves, but have to 
acquire selfhood. The statement, how- 
ever, seems certainly true; and the proc- 
ess is easy to trace. In this case, a cer- 
tain “reification” helps. The child early 
combines his experiences of and with the 
bottle into one “thing,” which you and I 
call “bottle.” So to do helps both com- 
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munication and further growth. The 
same child makes a unique moving 
thing out of his experiences with what 
you and I call his mother; so, also, with 
nurse, with sister, with father. After a 
while, language helping, the child comes 
similarly to make his experiences of 
himself into another one, among these 
same moving things, in the sense that 
we are here calling his self. This self is 
understood partly in terms of what he 
has seen in others: Sister has hands, 
mother has bigger hands, he has small 
hands like sister’s; sister has a name, he 
has a name; when she is called, she re- 
sponds, when he is called, he too should 
respond; sister falls and cries, he falls 
and cries. Also sister and. others are 
understood partly in terms of what he 
has most intimately felt and known in 
himself: When he fell it hurt, hurt him; 
when sister fell and cried, he easily be- 
lieves it hurt her. When he eats he 
enjoys it, so when sister eats he thinks 
she does too. In these and many other 
like experiences, his selfhood is achieved 
socially, inevitably so. For this, lan- 
guage is a great help: names for hands, 
feet ; names for sister and for him; names 
for crying and for hurts. The pronouns 
in particular play a peculiar part, I, my, 
mine, she, hers. Such sentences as “It’s 
mine, not yours,” “I did it,” or “I did 
not do it,” when used correctly in inter- 
course mark the near completion of a 
working conception of selfhood. “I did 
but I did not mean to do it,” carries the 
process a step further. The pronouns 
“T” and “you,” “mine not yours,” emerge 
together, indicating that self and other 
(other self) are simultaneous achieve- 
ments, each helping the other into con- 
tinually fuller being. 

Now it is in terms of the conceptions of 
self and other that language in any full 
sense is possible; that personal effecting 
and consequent personal responsibility 
are achieved ; and the vices of selfishness, 
inferiority complex, sense of being so- 
cially unacceptable with one’s fellows 
are possible. With this discussion of 


self-other selfhood as a background we 
are ready now to return to the second 
group of traits and study the approxi- 
mately invariable traits of human nature 
that arise from among them. 

Once we can see a clear cut instance, 
the others may be easier to accept. Take 
the widespread trait of desire for recog- 
nition. Thomas lists this among certain 
insistent demands, such that if they be 
sufficiently denied personality maladjust- 
ment is likely. 

That ‘the desire for status, for favor- 
able recognition by others, is well-nigh 
universal needs no argument. We all 
know it, and see every day its strength. 
Possibly bodily hunger alone is more 
widespread, especially among the more 
civilized where the status of selfhood has 
been more clearly defined. When “stand- 
ard of living” was defined as “that for 
which a person will refuse marriage to 
maintain,” it was a direct tribute to the 
strength of this desire for favorable 
status. If there is such a thing as “hu- 
man nature” in any sense, surely this 
trait belongs to it. 

But it is, upon consideration, equally 
clear that this trait belongs to the second 
group rather than the first. It grows 
directly out of the self-other origin of 
the human self and depends for its exist- 
ence upon the contrast between the self 
and the other. That it should be so 
strong with no deeper root in animal 
nature may be surprising, but the perti- 
nent facts seem clear. 

Similar discussions hold for such 
traits as recognition of agency (“pleas- 
ure at being a cause”), the sense of 
oughtness, the acceptance of responsi- 
bility, the existence of conscience. We 
must hasten to say that oughtness and 
conscience are not here used to imply 
the objective rightness or what one feels 
one ought to do; nor is conscience ad- 
duced as the voice of God, far from it. 
Conscience (as more or less with the 
other traits here named) arises precisely 
out of the social situation, out of the 
fact of admitted just demands. On the 
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whole, then, it is simply the customary 
social demand that is reflected, though 
creative minds will go on to refine and 
improve upon this. The fact that many 
people refuse the content to oughtness 
that we approve and so build consciences 
that feel differently from our own, does 
not deny either that they feel their 
oughts or that they have their conscien- 
tious scruples. There is even honor 
among thieves. Granted a well-defined 
self-other self, it will almost certainly 
feel its aggregate of oughts, limited and 
even vicious these may seem to the rest 
of us. 

As space is a factor here, possibly 
these will suffice as samples of the second 
set of traits, though the desire to com- 
municate can not go unmentioned, and 
thinking based essentially on the fact of 
communication. As the writer, growing 
older, has lost by death certain ones who 
had filled significally unique places in 
his life, he has realized as never before 
how much communication enters into 
his interest in the things of life. Along 
significant lines there are none left with 
whom he can share certain thoughts and 
feelings, and life is by so much the 
poorer. 


THE NATURE OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Learning is the name we give to the 
fact that experience automatically affects 
the behavior structure so as thereby to 
affect further experience. Contrary io 
the usual opinion, it is the current expe- 
rience that is most directly, and perhaps 
most significantly affected by the learn- 
ing, rather than later experiences. If 
the successive phases of an experience 
did not thus enter into and direct the 
succeeding phases of that same experi- 
ence, we should not have experience at 
all, but a succession of separate atomistic 
happenings. So that without the fact 
of learning there could be no conscious 
and intelligent direction of the life proc- 
ess. 

Learning was said above to come auto- 
matically from the actual experiencing. 
The steps seem the following: (1) At 
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any moment of conscious experience 
what has just happened evokes a re- 
sponding — thinking, feeling, impulse, 
bodily movement, glandular reaction— 
possibly as suggested alternatives. (2) 
These suggestions (responses) are con- 
sidered, weighed more or less, and ac- 
cepted to act on in some sense and degree 
(including the negative sense of rejec- 
tion). (3) What is so accepted is thus 
built at once into behaving structure (as 
an integral part of character), and this 
with a strength according to the impor- 
tance assigned when accepted. (4) As 
structure what has been thus learned— 
whether of thought or feeling or im- 
pulse, in fact all together in varying de- 
grees—begins at once to play its part in 
active experience. 

Since one thus learns what one lives 
(as he himself accepts it to act on and 
live by), the quality and degree of that 
living are the sole factors to determine 
what kind of character is being built. 
These then, the quality and degree of 
learning, become the essential end of 
endeavor in all teaching. 


THe Goop Lire 


We cannot discuss the quality of living 
except as we have in mind some for-the- 
time-being accepted standard of the good 
life. The modern world tends to count 
life as properly a positive good. We in- 
creasingly agree with Ruskin that there 
is no wealth but life. We mean here by 
the good life a life good to live as good 
music is music good to hear. Moral 
good becemes accordingly that kind of 
conduct which tends to bring, and is 
iniended to bring, the good life as best 
possible to all concerned, each man 
counting as one. Life then is not to be 
decried or belittled or negated, but to 
be lived. What kind of living is good 
is to be found out by observation, trial, 
study, and experiment. It is the criti- 
cized life that alone is fit to be lived, the 
life that will stand criticism. We start 
with the “natural” interests (as dis- 
cussed earlier) and refine and develop and 
combine into the most defensible whole. 
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It seems possible to state some de- 
fensible characteristics of the good life, 
characteristics that promise best to stand 
criticism. One is the healthy body with 
vigorous appetites. Another is the well 
adjusted personality. Another is the 
quality of putting ever more and finer 
meanings into living, ever better mean- 
ings ever better put to use. Another is 
the quality of unselfish love for fellow 
man, that one who loses his life in un- 
selfish love of all (including himself 
merely as one with no special privileges) 
shall gain the more abundant life 
through a larger selfhood. And finally 
that that life is best lived which ends not 
with the current experience but best leads 
on to further rich living; the zest of life 
is at the growing edge. 


CoNCLUSION 
It may perhaps suffice at this point to 


state with a too dogmatic brevity the - 


general position herein taken, partly to 
summarize what has been said, partly to 
extend and apply. 

1. The term “human nature” in the old 
sense, as it came down from the Greeks, 
is now quite misleading. In fact we may 
well doubt whether so misleading a term 
should be kept in use. 

This is not to deny that Plato and 
Aristotle were hitting at true facts when 
they formulated the classical doctrine. It 
is, however, to deny that a mental or spirit- 
ual entity (an “idea’”’) can of itself, and 
apart from its use as a human agency, 
overrule development or other events in 
history. To hold to such has become a 
superstition which must be utterly de- 
nounced, even if necessary at the price 
of dropping the term human nature from 
active speech. 

2. The use of particular terms apart, 
we can properly ask whether there are cer- 
tain traits characteristic of man, so prob- 
ably present that they are reasonably to 
be expected in greater or less degree in 
all mature human beings. 

And the answer to this question seems 
yes. The probable traits seem to fall into 
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two groups. One group consists of cer- 
tain traits, chiefly physiological functions 
and manifestations, which man shares 
largely with the lower animals. The other 
group consists of certain traits that come 
from the self-other character of the 
human self. The fact that these latter are 
learned need not mean that some of them 
at least are not practically inevitable in 
modern civilization. 

If the term human nature is to be re- 
tained as having content, that content must 
come from an inductive study of human 
behavior. 

3. When then we are told that warring 
is an instinct, an inevitable and permanent 
element in “human nature,” and that “hu- 
man nature” does not change, and there- 
fore that the practice of war is a perma- 
nently abiding feature of human history, 
we must refuse assent. The very concep- 
tion in terms of which the assertions are 
made are now to be classed as super- 
stitions. If one wishes to argue that 
war is with us forever, it must be on 
other grounds. 

The like holds for the similar argument 
that the existing competitive business sys- 
tem is permanent because competition or 
the profit motive is grounded in human 
nature. Competition in some sense is 
probably to be put among the second 
group of traits discussed above, but that 
is not sufficient support for any particular 
kind of competition. If one wishes to de- 
fend any given economic system, it too 
must be on other grounds. 

4. Some will ask about rational man, 
whether we have not overdone the ration- 
ality hitherto assumed, and whether we 
must not also in other respects admit a 
fundamental factor of irrationality in life? 
Those who so ask may go on to assert 
it as now proved that man is controlled 
not by reason, but by impulse and emo- 
tion; while others will add that the con- 
fusion so evident in the contemporary 
scene is sufficient indication of a funda- 
mental irrationality at work. 

The answer here is two-fold. First, man 
now does, and always will, follow impulse 
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when he acts. The question is not that, 
but whether it will be a criticized or an 
uncriticized impulse. That is where rea- 
son gets in its work, to criticize after 
the event so as to do better next time, then 
to criticize before the next event so as 
to do better this time. This gives us 
grounds for hopeful effort. As to the 
question of irrationality in life, anything 
not understood is in so far irrational. 
There always have been, there always 
will be ill-understood things in life. In so 
far, irrationality is always with us. But our 
success in understanding is now much 
greater than formerly. In fact, the pres- 
ent difficulty exactly arises from man’s 
success with discovery. This has been so 
great as to introduce unprecedentedly 
rapid changes in social life and therefore 
unprecedentedly many problems, too 
many for man at the present to have 
solved. As history goes, however, it has 
been a very, very short time within which 
man has enjoyed his dependable methods 
of discovery and so far these have been 
directed mostly to physical things and 
technology. If only we shall put equal 
effort at understanding and directing so- 
cial change, we shall have a reasonable 
basis for hope and effort. 

5. It may be asked whether man, in- 
ductively studied, is to be counted 
natively moral or immoral or amoral. 
The answer seems clear. At birth the 
child is amoral. When Morton Prince 
said (if he did) that “the infant begins 
life a thief, impelled by the instinct of 
greed to grab whatever he sees,” he spoke 
most unscientifically. The grabbing 
(sometime after birth) may be admitted, 
but the terms “thief” and “greed” (not 
to speak of “instinct for greed”) have no 
meaning applicable to the child until he 
has well entered upon a self-other com- 
pounded selfhood. Then, as was sug- 
gested above, it is practically inevitable 
that he shall come to feel moral demands 
as such. It cannot, of course, be stated 
in advance what content these moral de- 
mands will have for any particular person, 
and still less whether he will obey them. 
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6. Finally, what can be said about re- 
ligion? Is man incurably religious? Or is 
he even now outgrowing any permanent 
interest in religion? The answer, it ap- 
pears, will depend on the definition of 
religion. The religious attitude seems a 
permanent inhabitant of earth, any named 
content of that attitude may be outgrown. 

It is undeniable that many find their 
lives broken and confused because they 
lack “clear and coherent objects of allegi- 
ance.” If the yearning for wholeness be 
sufficiently present and the consequent 
search for appropriate objects of allegi- 
ance be deep enough and broad enough, 
then such a yearning may fairly be called 
religious, and the answer in the degree 
found becomes a religion. In this sense it 
seems safe to prophesy that religion will 
be on this earth as long as man is man. 
But if religion be identified with any par- 
ticular assignable content, whatever its 
history, then it seems more probable that 
the changes of time will eventually revise 
and remake that content if it is to continue 
to serve in the sense discussed above. 

If we stopped here our religion might 
seem to some solely a concern for one’s 
personal security. Properly interpreted 
what has been said includes, in intent at 
least, all else; but there is no harm in 
being more explicit. Any adequate con- 
ception of the good life will, as seen by 
this writer, include the ethical obligation 
to make the good life prevail as best pos- 
sible for all, not forgetting those who are 
their own worst enemies. Any worthy 
religion will stress the element of service, 
for the world needs it,—service to all but 
especially to those who seem to need it 
most. If we can but once get rid of 
legalistic perversions as to the proper 
function of religion and put religion on 
an inherent basis, we shall—there seems 
no doubt of it—find that the principle of 
love to man is the active heart of any 
acceptable religion. When that shall come, 
men will be more attracted to the religious 
life and the world will be a better place 
in which to live. 

It may not be amiss, even at the risk of 
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misunderstanding, to say one word about 
“how religion works.” Earlier we dis- 
cussed reification and its dangers. Let us 
now, in consistency, deny reification also 
to religion. The reality of religion then 
becomes being religious and acting re- 
ligiously. When we ask as to “the circum- 
stances under which religion becomes a 
creative force in the lives of young peo- 
ple,” we have first to un-reify both “re- 
ligion” and “force” if we would finally 
rid ourselves of the hurtful remnants of 
reified “ideas.” Our quest then becomes, 
under what circumstances may our young 
people so live as to grow—through a con- 
tinual living and learning process—more 
religious in their living? For they will 
learn what they live and then, in prob- 
ability they will live what they learn. In 
other words we come back once more to 
the quality of living, that it may from 
within itself sprout forth ever more good 
living, including in particular the quality 
we call religious. 

7. As to teaching religion, the answer 
has perhaps been already sufficiently given. 
Four steps seem implied. (1) We must 
clarify our own thinking as to what it 
means to “live religiously.” (2) We must 
think out, as far as we can beforehand, 
the successive steps by which the young 
people may begin where they now are and 
so live and learn, in continual interaction 
between the two, that they grow as best 
possible toward this ideal of living re- 
ligiously. (3) We must then so set in 
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operation the circumstances—so manage 
the surrounding situation—that the de- 
sired succession of interacting living and 
learning may most probably take place. 
(4) In all we then do we must so act as 
to build up even better that autonomy of 
choice and action on the part of the young 
which exactly defines rightful personality. 
We have no ethical right to determine 
ab extra the end state of thinking for 
any person. We must free him as soon 
and as fast and as fully as we can to 
think for himself. Anything else implied 
in indoctrination we are ethically—and 
therefore religiously—forbidden to use. 
The young must become ever truer, and 
we hope ever more adequate, choosers, 
each one of his own life. Theologians say 
that God must, to be himself ethical, leave 
man free to choose. If this was true for 
God, much more should it be true for us. 

How deep these suggestions cut and 
how much they would leave of much cur- 
rent “religious education,’ each reader 
will judge for himself as he decides how 
much of the discussion he will accept to act 
on. More to the point is to ask what 
positive measures we should accordingly 
take as we seek to deal religiously with 
our children. Possibly we shall move to- 
ward an answer the writer heard John 
Dewey make when some asked as to what 
in his opinion constituted religious educa- 
tion. His reply was, “Any education fit 
to be.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND HUMAN NATURE 


ANTON T. 


HE point of view represented in this 
paper is that of a student of the re- 
ligious aspects of mental illness. 

The assumption upon which it proceeds 
is that a mental hospital furnishes a pe- 
culiar opportunity to observe the casual 
sequences involved in certain unsuccess- 
ful ways of life and to compare these 
with successful ones. In the majority of 
cases which come each year to a mental 
hospital the causative factors are not to 
be found in demonstrable organic disease. 
They lie rather in the realm of emotion 
and volition, of belief and attitude. We 
have to do with individuals who are 
guided and controlled by certain desires 
and value judgments. We see these indi- 
viduals breaking or broken under the 
strain of moral crisis, torn by the forces 
of love and hate and fear and anger. We 
see them grappling desperately with the 
issues of spiritual life and death, of sur- 
vival and destruction. We are in other 
words dealing with problems of sin and 
salvation in flesh and blood. We are thus 
offered an empirical approach to the cen- 
tral probiems with which theology is con- 
cerned. If therefore we have eyes to see 
and wisdom to interpret we may be able to 
discover the laws which are involved in 
the attainment of the moral objectives of 
such individuals. We may be able to get 
some light upon the factors which enter 
into the determination of those objectives 
and of the system of values upon which 
they depend. And we may be able to draw 
some conclusions regarding the implica- 
tions and consequences of the ethical sys- 
tems which may be involved. 

From the standpoint of religious educa- 
tion it is to be recognized that the severer 
forms of mental illness seldom occur be- 
fore the adolescent period. Nonetheless 
psychiatrists agree in tracing these more 
serious difficulties to the faults of early 
training and experience. They agree also 
*Professor, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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in finding the major application of the in- 
sights derived from work in a mental hos- 
pital to the problems of child guidance. 
In this paper I shall attempt to consider 
certain aspects of human nature revealed 
through the experiences of the mentally 
ill which seem to me fundamental in any 
program of religious education. 


First of all I would stress the light 
which these experiences throw upon the 
social nature of man. This is revealed in 
several ways. We see it for one thing in 
the fact that most acute functional dis- 
turbances begin with an experience which 
is interpreted as a manifestation of the 
superpersonal.* The patient hears God 
talking to him; or perhaps the devil is on 
his trail. 


The significance of such an experience 
may be considered in the light of Mead’s 
theory of the social basis of the personal- 
ity.” According to that view the personal- 
ity is merely the subjective aspect of cul- 
ture. It is the internalization within the 
individual of the organized social expe- 
rience which is made possible through the 
use of language. Herein lies the differ- 
ence between human social organization 
and that of the lower animals. In the case 
of ants and bees for example we have a 
complex and highly developed social or- 
ganization but its basis is physiological. 
The individual members of the bee-hive 
and of the ant-hill co-operate because of 
the way they are built. The reproduction 
is taken care of by one individual, the 
queen, with her enormously over-devel- 
oped sex organs. The fighting is done by 
a group of soldiers. Another group takes 
charge of the gathering of food, of the 
housing, of the caring for the young. All 
of them co-operate automatically and 





1. Boisen, Exploration of Inner World. Chicago, 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1936, pp. 30-34. 


2. Mind, Self and Society. University of Chi- 
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when they need a special tool, such as fly- 
ing apparatus, they grow it. 

In mammals we see another line of 
development, but even here the same prin- 
ciple holds to some extent. Among all 
mammals below man the sex drive is lim- 
ited physiologically to certain rutting sea- 
sons. In man it is controlled by the mores. 
With the introduction of language control 
of the sex drive and other matters vital 
to the welfare of the group is based upon 
the internalization within the individual 
of the group attitudes. By means of lan- 
guage the individual is able to respond to 
certain common social symbols. In con- 
versing with another he is able also to 
converse with himself. 


The individual man thus becomes a re- 
flection of the group within which he is 
reared. His cooperation is not automatic 
but depends upon that inner organization 
which we call conscience. It follows that 
our systems of moral standards and val- 
ues are functions of our social relation- 
ships, particularly to those who are ad- 
mired and loved and whose authority is 
accepted. And the idea of God, at least 
for an individual in our culture, is the 
symbol of that which is supreme in his 
system of loyalties, representing thus a 
reality of vital importance to every indi- 
vidual, whether he calls himself religious 
or not. 

The idea of God represents at the same 
time something beyond the present order. 
To feel oneself in direct touch with God 
involves therefore a change of social ref- 
erence. The accepted standards and val- 
ues no longer apply because the individual 
has found that which is infinitely greater. 
Hence the emotional impact. When such 
an experience takes place within a social 
matrix, where it follows some accepted 
social pattern and does not involve the 
sense of condemnation the general effect 
may be to release new sources of power. 
We see this in certain types of mystical 
religious experience. Where on the other 
hand it takes place without social support 
the result is, at least temporarily, a dis- 
ruption of the personality. 


The emotional impact of such an expe- 
rience is to be explained furthermore by 
the new concept of the self which it brings 
with it. The acutely disturbed patient is 
nearly always centrally concerned as to 
who he is and what is his relationship 
to the scheme of things. Sometimes he is 
more important than he has any right to 
be. Again he is a zero quantity. Nearly 
always there are ideas of death and fre- 
quently ideas of rebirth. All this may be 
explained if we look upon the concept 
of the self as the nucleus of the personal- 
ity.” Our personalities seem to be organ- 
ized much as the body is organized by re- 
lating successive new experiences to the 
organized experience. This organization 
is apparently built up around some more 
or less conscious idea of one’s own role. 
Attention is focused upon that which is in 
process of assimilation and the conscious 
mind is engaged in the task of discovering 
relationships to ourselves and our ac- 
cepted role. We are interested only in 
those things in which such a relationship 
is seen or anticipated. To feel oneself in 
direct contact with God involves a new 
and enlarged concept of one’s role and 
this compels a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion. 

The recognition of the importance of 
this concept of the self calls attention to 
another principle, the requirement of con- 
sistency. There can be no marked dis- 
crepancy between the role one has ac- 
cepted for oneself and what one actually is 
without some degree of spiritual ill-health. 
Most mental illness is best explained in 
terms of an attempt to deal with an intol- 
erable sense of inner disharmony. For 
the most part it involves that state of 
mind which we speak of as the “sense of 
guilt.” This is due to the presence within 
the personality of desires, tendencies, in- 
terests which are felt to be at variance 
with the idea of the self and can neither 
be controlled nor acknowledged for fear 
of condemnation.‘ These give rise to ex- 
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periences which cannot be incorporated 
into the organized social self. They re- 
main unassimilated, behaving much like 
ill-digested food. They clamor for atten- 
tion and give the unhappy individual no 
peace until they are taken care of in some 
way. It may be noted that we have here 
further evidence of the social nature of 
man. Assimilation involves socialization 
and the essence of the sense of guilt is a 
sense of isolation or estrangement due to 
the presence in one’s life of something one 
is afraid to tell. 

From this consideration of the social 
nature of man, which is the basis of all 
religious experience, of the concept of 
the self as the nucleus of the personality 
and of the need of inner harmony and con- 
sistency there follow certain principles of 
vital importance in religious education. 

The first of these is the requirement 
that loyalty to the group should be ac- 
cepted and its organized experience, its 
system of values, should be internalized 
in the form of conscience so that the 
young individual may do his part not 


through outward compulsion but through. 


inner self-direction. This is accom- 
plished not through any mere impart- 
ing of information but through the per- 
sonal influence of those that represent 
authority to the child. Among these the 
parents are first in importance. To the 
young child they stand as that in the uni- 
verse upon which he is dependent for pro- 
tection and for love to a degree which is 
never repeated in the course of his exis- 
tence. But the representatives of author- 
ity may be both loved and feared. Some- 
times they are not even taken seriously. 
In the latter case we have delinquency. 
Delinquency also occurs when the child’s 
attitude toward those that represent 
authority is one of frank rebellion. Where 
the authority of the parents or other early 
guides is accepted through compulsion and 
fear and the child’s attitude is one of 
smoldering resentment we have a state 





4. C. F. Alexander, Psychoanalysis of the Total 
Personality. Washington, Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Company, 1936, particu- 
larly Lectures 5 and 6. 
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of mind which may result in mental ill- 
ness. The danger is especially great when 
the fear and resentment is mingled with 
love. 

But the acceptance of the authority of 
the parents or guardians is only a first 
step. It must be followed by the recogni- 
tion that they are only representatives of 
something beyond themselves. This prin- 
ciple is receiving no little attention today. 
Educators talk of the need of emancipa- 
tion from the home and of the quest for 
maturity. Mental hygienists have much to 
say about the danger of “fixation,” usually 
upon the parent of the opposite sex, as an 
obstacle to the achievement of autonomy. 
Here are realities which the religious 
teacher must recognize, though his inter- 
pretation may differ from that of the se- 
cular educator or mental hygienist. In- 
stead of stressing the need of emancipa- 
tion, the religious teacher may point out 
that no individual human being can be 
self-sufficient, that he is essentially a so- 
cial being and that true emancipation can 
be achieved only as he finds his own true 
role as a child of God and is able to take 
his place in the larger universe. Neither 
will he stress autonomy, but rather the 
transfer of loyalty from the finite to the 
infinite, recognizing that dependence upon 
God is completely consonant with self- 
reliance in that it tends to make the indi- 
vidual independent of the trials and vicis- 
situdes of his temporal existence. The 
religious teacher moreover is not likely to 
fear that a boy may love his mother too 
much or a girl her father. What he will 
fear is that both may be unmindful of 
their common loyalty. This danger is seen 
especially when erotic factors get involved 
in the relationship or where a child is held 
in a position of dependence upon the par- 
ent. 

The acceptance of the loyalty to the 
parents and to organized society and of 
one’s role as a child of God carries with it 
another requirement, that of unification. 
The hazard of delinquency is thus fol- 
lowed by the hazard of mental disorder. 
This danger becomes acute with the ap- 
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proach of the adolescent period. The in- 
ternal complications characteristic of this 
period center generally around the matur- 
ation of the sex organs and the stirring of 
the interests that go with it. The adoles- 
cent boy is likely to find within himself 
powerful tendencies which he is unable 
to control and which he does not dare to 
acknowledge. When such a state becomes 
extreme we get mental illness. This dan- 
ger is especially great when the relation- 
ship to the representatives of authority is 
based on fear and the idea of God is that 
of a stern and righteous Judge. Under 
such conditions good and bad is likely to 
become a matter of conformity to a fixed 
code. The conscience will then be of the 
rigid type corresponding to Freud’s con- 
cept of the “super-ego” or to Paul’s idea 
of the law as a stern school-master. The 
boy is then likely to have trouble in un- 
bosoming himself of the problems which 
are clamoring for attention and will in 
consequence be subject to severe mental 
indigestion. 

To all these dangers the minister and 
teacher of religion must be alert. He must 
be sensitive to what is going on in the 
minds and hearts of his pupils. He must 
have eyes to see the possibilities which lie 
in the apparently unpromising and the 
difficulties which stand in the way of their 
realization. His aim always must be to 
further the steady and unbroken develop- 
ment of the growing individual in the 
direction of his highest potentialities. But 
such development is seldom attained with- 
out periods of stress and conflict in which 
special guidance and counseling is needed 
and which may eventuate in those eruptive 
solutions known as “conversions.” 

Toward his pupil the teacher of religion 
stands as a representative of the church 
and an interpreter of its teachings and 
insights. In this capacity it is his task to 
impart information. But his task goes far 
beyond that. Good teaching, as Professor 
Coe puts it,” calls for the fellowship of 
pupil and teacher in the task of creating 
a better world through considering to- 





5. What is Christian Education? Scribners, 1929. 


gether the problems relating to the life 
situations with which the pupil is con- 
cerned. The teacher’s effectiveness like 
that of the psychotherapist is dependent 
upon the rapport which he is able to estab- 
lish with his pupil. Only in so far as the 
pupil learns to trust and admire the teach- 
er will that teacher be able to influence 
his way of thinking and feeling about 
things. 

This is true of all good teaching. It is 
seen most strikingly in sex education. 
Here the imparting of information, while 
not unimportant, is secondary to the at- 
titudes. Information in and of itself may 
do harm as well as good. It may merely 
add fuel to the fascinating and terrify- 
ing interests which are causing the 
distress. The boy may say in the words 
of a young patient of mine concerning the 
well-meant efforts of an aunt, “I wish she 
hadn’t told me so much. I can’t see a 
girl now without thinking what she is 
made for.” The important thing in such 
cases is not so much what the teacher says 
to the boy as what the boy is able to say 
to the teacher. What is needed is to help 
him to get over the morbid fear of talking, 
to help him to see his probiem through 
the eyes of some one older and wiser than 
himself, and to help him to find socially 
acceptable ways of dealing with the ideas 
and urges which have been causing the 
discomfort. 

Now sex education may be said to fall 
in the realm of psychotherapy rather than 
in that of education proper. But it is not 
easy to draw a line between the two. It 
is true that the one has to do with dif- 
ficulties which have become more severe. 
But the two fields tend to approach each 
other in so far as the psychotherapist is 
concerned about something more than the 
immediate relief of inner tension and in 
so far as the teacher is seeking to influ- 
ence the pupil’s attitudes and character. 
Both deal with the intimate life problems 
of pupil or patient. Both are dependent 
upon the interpersonal relationship. Both 
have a common objective. We must in- 
deed recognize that some psychotherapists 
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today are inclined to side step the problem 
of moral values and to center attention 
upon the instinctual drives and genetic 
origins rather than upon the goals. But 
in so far as this is true we may raise the 
question whether they are good psycho- 
therapists. From our standpoint the im- 
portant question is not so much where a 
man comes from as where he is going and 
the yesterdays demand attention only in so 
far as they are determining the tomor- 
rows. We may also question whether any 
man is really well until he is adjusted on 
the level of his highest loyalties and best 
potentialities. Certainly the attitude of 
the religious teacher will be characterized 
by concern regarding what is best in the 
long run and best for all. 

To recognize the importance of the in- 
terpersonal relationships does not mean 
that in religious education any more than 
in psychotherapy our efforts should be left 
to chance. No greater mistake can be made 
than to look upon religious or character 
education as merely a by-product and to 
make no intelligent attempt to organize 
our experience or to improve our methods. 
The trained teacher of religion should be 
able to bring to bear upon his task insights 
derived from centuries of religious expe- 
rience and thus to supplement the newer 
discoveries of educator and psychotherap- 
ist. The special religious insights which 
have received new significance for me 
through my work in a mental hospital 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Conscience:—not the rigid “super- 
ego” of the Freudians which needs to be 
broken up or eradicated like a vermiform 
appendix, but the subjective aspect of cul- 
ture; the internalization within the indi- 
vidual of the social organization which 
enables him to direct his own life without 
external compulsion. Not merely the 
product of custom and precedent, but the 
artistic sense applied to the realm of social 
living which lies on the growing edge of 
human nature and tells the individual cf 
his success or failure in maintaining his 
status and his growth.* 
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2. Moral standards:—not something 
that exists in a vacuum but a function of 
our social relationships, particularly to 
those whom we account most worthy of 
love and honor, and whose authority we 
accept. 

3. Religion:—not a means of escape 
from reality but even in its cruder forms 
at attempt at orientation with reference to 
the ultimate issues of life which mani- 
fests itself spontaneously whenever those 
issues come to the fore; not a system of 
beliefs and values but the sense of fellow- 
ship raised to the level of the universal 
and abiding with the idea of God as the 
symbol of that which is supreme in the 
hierarchy of loyalties. 

4. Sin or Guilt:—not so much infrac- 
tion of moral laws as a breach of trust as 
regards the ultimate loyalties. The es- 
sential evil, seen strikingly in functional 
mental illness, is the sense of estrange- 
ment or of isolation resulting from the 
presence in one’s life of that which one is 
afraid to tell for fear of condemnation. 

5. Repentance:—not an evil even in its 
more morbid forms, but exactly what 
Christian theology has always held, the 
first step in the process of salvation. Emo- 
tional disturbances are frequently mani- 
festations of nature’s efforts to heal. Such 
types should be sharply distinguished 
from those which represent the end re- 
sults of malignant character trends. This 
distinction, now seldom made even by our 
better psychiatrists, is all important in any 
understanding of mental illness in its re- 
lation to religious experience. 

6. Salvation, Cure, Mental Health:— 
not dependent upon a modification of the 
standards but upon re-establishment of 
right relationship with that which is su- 
preme in the individual’s system of loy- 
alties. A breach of trust must be followed 
by the experience of reconciliation marked 
on the one side by the acknowledgment of 
wrong-doing and the willingness to make 
amends and on the other by the capacity 
to understand and the willingness to re- 





6. Hocking, W. E., Human Nature and Its Re- 
making. Yale University Press, 1923. pp. 123-4. 
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sume friendly relations. The experience 
of reconciliation or forgiveness is the 
basis of all psychotherapy. 

7. The Sovereignty of God:—not just 
an idea carried over from a monarchical 
period or a demand for weak submission, 
but the recognition of the principle that 
true maturity and autonomy on the part 


of the individual is achieved through the 
transfer of loyalty from the finite to the 
infinite and the progressive adjustment of 
his life to the moral order of the universe. 
Dependence upon God thus becomes a 
source of strength as well as of comfort 
and makes the individual independent of 
the trials and vicissitudes of life. 


WHERE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THEOLOGY MEET 


Stewart G. Coie* 


EVERAL articles in recent numbers 
of Reticious EpucatTION suggest that 
religious education is becoming quite self- 
critical. This condition is a hopeful omen. 
There is no philosophic discipline in the 
whole range of educational inquiry which 
is not being interrogated freely today. 
New ideas are emerging; old ones are 
yielding to the challenge of fresh insights, 
and the interpenetration of old and new 
makes way for clearer perspective of 
thought. 

The convention theme of the Religious 
Education Association for the current 
year encourages this critical temper. We 
are seeking “a theology relevant for re- 
ligious education.” It is frankly assumed 
that there are fundamental postulates sup- 
porting the superstructure of religious 
education. When these tenets are artic- 
ulated, it will be discovered that they in- 
clude several major questions. Broadly 
speaking, the inquiry will center about 





*Executive Director, Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 

‘For introductory statements to this subject, 
note articles by F. Ernest Johnson, “Religious 
Education and the Theological Trend,” Re- 
cious Epucation, April-June, 1938, pp. 82- 
86, and H. Shelton Smith, “Theological Re- 
construction in Religious Education,” in Chris- 
tendom, Autumn, 1939, pp. 565-74. 


the educational significance of the hy- 
pothesis of God, man, and the means of 
their cooperative activity in the human 
scene. The first of these subjects was 
opened up by four writers in the autumn 
number of ReEticious EpucaTion; the 
second one receives consideration in the 
present issue; the third one will be ex- 
plored in the spring number. It is hoped 
that the readers of the journal will reflect 
upon these themes, gather in regional 
groups to discuss them, and convene at the 
annual meeting of the Association in April 
to review the general problem. 

When religious education becomes suf- 
ficiently self-critical it will turn to phil- 
osophy for basic insights upon which to 
build its super-structure. It is not un- 
likely that this discipline’s chief weak- 
ness is its lack of a vigorous philosophy. 
Throughout its history religious educa- 
tion has been characterized by an evangel- 
ical spirit, an activitistic interest in child 
behavior, youth projects, church program 
and social problems. There are relatively 
few articles appearing in our religious 
journals which do not reflect a compelling 
concern for practical phases of the 
church’s enterprise. This may mean that 
churchmen have sought to escape more 
fundamental issues; without a doubt it 
indicates that the exploratory program of 
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the church has made first claims upon its 
educators. 

Notwithstanding their practical bent, 
the interpreters of religious education 
have contributed one basic concept to 
religious thought. That is, the personality 
principle. During the last three or four 
decades the religious educator has made 
available to the church more valid and 
enlightening ideas of what a human in- 
dividual is and how he lives than had been 
contributed in centuries.” He is substi- 
tuting the materials of multiple studies in 
the field of personality development for 
the more speculative claims that have been 
handed down and accepted more or less 
unquestioned for generations. What is 
meant by “the personality principle?” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PERSONALITY 
PRINCIPLE 


One merely suggests what constitutes 
the nature of personality when he resorts 
to a summary statement. Certainly he does 
not mean what was current in textbooks 
of psychology a generation ago.” John 
Dewey’s article on “The Reflex Arc Con- 
cept in Psychology,” published in 1896 
and George H. Mead’s conception of the 
social frame of reference of the self of- 
fered to his classes in the first decade of 
the century, not to mention Cooley’s con- 
cept of the “primary group” and Freud’s 
exploration of the “inner world,” have 
marked a new era in the study of the na- 
ture of the human personality. No longer 
does the educator approach personality as 
such to discover its meaning; he studies 
personality-in-relation. It is assumed that 
John Doe is subject to the principles of 
biological and social heredity, that he 
bears at birth body-mind potentialities of 





*The same claim can be made on behalf of the 
secular educators in the public school and the 
psychiatrists concerned with the mental hy- 
giene movement. 

*A recent report of the relation of emotion and 
education lays a burden upon all educators to 
study more critically the conditions of per- 
sonality development. See Daniel A. Prescott, 
Emotion and the Educative Process (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938). 


rare promise, that he grows in physical 
and social stature by means of interaction- 
ary relations with the material forces of 
the physical world and the social factors 
of environing culture, and that he exer- 
cises a measure of selectivity in determin- 
ing the nature of his reactions to life situ- 
ations, thus providing for individuality in 
conduct, values and personal character. 
Behavior problems arise within person- 
ality because of thwarted instincts, con- 
flicts in prevailing group loyalties, and too 
loosely entertained personal relations with 
the divergent interests of contemporary 
society. Personality approaches superior 
selfhood in so far as the individual in 
early life is favored by heredity and en- 
vironment with strong self-sustaining in- 
fluences, and to the extent that he learns 
to resolve life’s issues by maintaining his 
personal integrity, devotion to the com- 
mon weal, and faith in achieving a high 
order of living. 

The educational ramifications of this 
view of personality are far-reaching. They 
involve the careful nurture of (1) such 
physiological factors as reflexes and feel- 
ing tones, the functioning of glands, and 
the formation of neuro-muscular habits 
of behavior; (2) such psychological phe- 
nomena as human desires, attitudinal in- 
terests with their variant emotional con- 
comitants, and prevailing loyalties of the 
good life; (3) such social influences as 
the impact of group pressures, mores and 
institutions, and the emergence of social 
problems, values and ideals; and (4) the 
ultimate cosmological concerns such as 
the question of the meaning of personal 
existence, the claims of the universe upon 
the individual, the purpose of the impond- 
erables of birth and death, disease and 
war, love and hate, faith and God. The 
educator recognizes further that though 
human society carries on by means of 
group activities such as those of the fam- 
ily, school, community, church, business, 
and nation, yet the human personality is 
the significant unit in the group and the 
entity of supreme value in social reality. 
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The religious educator has been at- 
tempting to set up operations in the 
church to lift the level of “an individual- 
centered culture.” For him no concern in 
religion transcends in importance a genu- 
ine respect for personality and an under- 
standing approach to the religious de- 
velopment of children, youth and adults. 
This principle has been enunciated re- 
peatedly by George A. Coe, the dean of 
religious educators; it occupies a para- 
mount place in the contributions of W. C. 
Bower, Hugh Hartshorne, and a score of 
well-known educators. The same view- 
point has captured the imagination of a 
large aggregation of lay and executive 
churchmen who express themselves 
through the channel of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Religious 
education has made available to the church 
the meaning and significance of the per- 
sonality principle. 


CoNFLICTING PosITIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND THEOLOGY 

Is this basic conception of personality 
regarded as normative in modern theolog- 
ical thought? The writer scarcely thinks 
so. That fact focuses the issue of this 
article. The center at which to check the 
church mind is the theological school, and 
the viewpoint of chief concern for the 
moment is the prevailing doctrine of man 
which is entertained by such schools. The 
spokesman for theology and the interpreter 
of religious education draw upon two very 
different scholastic traditions. These re- 
quire comparison to bring out the issue. 
The present writer has attempted to pre- 
sent the prevailing viewpoints in liberal 
theology and progressive religious educa- 
tion. 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S CONCEPTION OF MAN 

Historically speaking, the Christian 
theologian has invariably deduced his con- 
cept of man from the prevailing doctrine 
of God. The reader is familiar with the 
following classical deductions: man is 
made in the image of a sovereign God; 
due to the “fall” of Adam, all human 
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progeny share a divine condemnation and 
are subject to sin; God’s nature reveals 
that the wages of sin is death and it is 
manifest that man is helpless in his own 
power to change his spiritual status ; God 
has intervened on man’s behalf and pro- 
vided a way of recovery from the control 
of sin by the gift of His own Son; man 
may avail himself of this Redeemer by 
faith and make repentance for his sin; 
thus he may “return to God” and enjoy 
the graces of salvation ; man’s chief end is 
to accept God’s grace and avail himself 
of redemption through the institution of 
His Holy Church. 

The prevailing Christian doctrine of 
man is still centered in this theocentric 
pattern.* There is a disposition in liberal 
theological schools to remove the stress 
upon anthropomorphism. It is true also 
that the traditional views of Adam® and 
original sin’ are dropping out of critical 
theology, but the historic frame of refer- 
ence for man still remains somewhat in- 
tact. It was clearly enunciated at the Ox- 
ford Conference of World Protestantism 
in 1939.’ The rank and file of American 
preachers relay the viewpoint unquestion- 
ed to their congregations. Few progres- 
sive churchmen have worked out any sub- 
stitute position. In informed lay groups 
the theistic pattern of human nature is 
almost universally supported. Walter M. 
Horton® has presented the doctrine as it 





‘If one reads the literature of current theology 
he will find clear evidence that theologians 
feel constrained to challenge the militant anti- 
Christian views of man as set forth by com- 
munism, totalitarianism, and mechanistic sci- 
ence, but he will scarcely find a similar dis- 
position to reconsider the foundations of the 
historic Christian view of man. 

5See Walter M. Horton, A Christian Under- 
standing of Man (London: George Unwin and 
Unwin, 1938), pp. 232-33, for an interpretation 
of the phrase, “the image of God,” in harmony 
with contemporary thought. 

*"Robert L. Calhoun (A Christian Understand- 
ing of Man, p. 77), has interpreted the “fall” 
of man in terms of prevailing thought-forms. 

’The statement of the doctrine of man prepared 
for the Oxford Conference is published under 
the title, A Christian Understanding of Man; 
the companion study, The Kingdom of God 
and History, should also’ be examined. 
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may be embraced by the present-day 
Church in the following words: 


God has implanted His image in the 
depths of man’s soul, and by His grace, 
embodied in the Christ, has begun to 
pierce the thick layers of sinful habit 
and disposition with which man’s per- 
sistent misuse of his capacities has 
overlaid these depths. Wherever the 
grace of Christ, mediated by Christian 
love and faith, and manifested in the 
fellowship of the universal church, ac- 
tually pierces to the bottom of man’s 
heart, he begins to be restless ; and this 
restlessness will continue until he sits 
at last in the place which God has de- 
signed for him; that of vice-regent of 
the divine domain on this planet, ad- 
ministering all its rich resources wisely 
and generously, in reverent service of 
his Creator and in love of all his fel- 
low creatures. 


The majority of religious educators 
challenge this view of man. Perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to say that the 
philosophic implications of religious edu- 
cation are not in harmony with the pre- 
vailing content of the Christian position. 
This is true for the reason that education- 
al theory has branched from an entirely 
different stream of philosophic thought. 
It has taken its lead from the secular 
sources of anthropology, psychology and 
sociology. In brief, it looks to the so- 
called “natural” sciences for guidance 
with reference to the nature of person- 
ality; while theology, which formerly 
turned to supposedly supernatural sources 
for content, is now seeking to defend tra- 
ditional views of human nature by resort 
to the authority of absolutism.’ 

Negatively speaking most religious edu- 





SOp. cit., pp. 240-41; cf. Edwin E. Aubrey’s 
“common sense” approach in his article, “The 
Promise of American Theology,” Christen- 
dom, Spring number, 1938, pp. 184-86. 

*This is true whether one considers the claims 
of ecumenical theology, Barthian theology or 
Anglo-Catholic theology. Cf. Gerald B. Smith, 
Religious Thought in the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927), p. 105. 


cators can discuss intelligently the subject 
of man without any expressed need for 
the terms; soul, fall of man, sin, grace, 
salvation, plan of redemption, and so on. 
These are symbols of a theological schema. 
Religious education approaches the human 
agent from an entirely different orienta- 
tion and by means of another ideology. 
Whereas the theologian usually seeks per- 
spective in terms of a beyond-nature 
frame of reference,” the educator desires 
to interpret a man-in-nature pattern of 
reality.” 


Tue ReEticious Epucator’s CONCEPTION 
oF Man 


What is the doctrine of man as im- 
plied, if not articulated, in religious edu- 
cation circles? It may be deduced from 
the view of personality that has been out- 
lined above. Man is the offspring of the 
process of biological evolution and has 
risen in the life scale by means of crea- 
tive intelligence and love to become the 
highest order of self-possessed creature. 
This natural world is his home and he 
seeks to improve it. Likewise, he is sub- 
ject to the process of social evolution and 
has acquired a culture, which, in at least 
some very significant respects, is com- 
plimentary to his kind. He has become 
moral man by self-determined effort to 
improve his lot in functional relation with 
the creative forces that operate through 
his social milieu ; and he is ever in process , 
of changing his physical, social and moral 
lot. Rather than assuming that at birth 
the human neophite is handicapped spirit- 
ually to carry forward the responsibility 
of his kind, religious educators maintain 





“Christian faith rejects the view that nature 
is ultimate ..... Nature culture, and per- 
sommltly ....: must find theoretic and prac- 
tical solution, if at all, through faith in a 
sovereign God.” Robert L. Calhoun, op. cit., 
pp. 68-69. 

“Consider the psychiatrist’s criticisms of the 
theologian’s viewpoint and the substitute posi- 
tion he sets forth, James S. Plant, Personality 
and the Cultural Pattern (New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1927), chap. [X. Daniel A. 
Prescott (op. cit., pp. 118 ff.) presents a basis 
for man’s coming to terms with extra-human 
reality without introducing faith in forces that 
transcend the ways of nature. 
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that the infant possesses rare resource of 
personal growth and social meaning.” By 
creative endeavor he can meet the diffi- 
culties that are incidental to superior self- 
hood, thus discovering peerless values, 
spiritual insights, the activity of God.” 
His need for a Redeemer is not to be re- 
garded in the sense that another person 
must accomplish something metaphysical 
to appease God or moral to change man’s 
human nature, in order to make way for 
individual growth in a high way of liv- 
ing.* Man may find God as he has dis- 
covered fire or friendship, that is by ful- 
filling the highest demands of personal 
adjustment laid upon him by the condi- 
tions of his cosmic (and human) environ- 
ment. These demands are mutuality, moral 
integrity and love. The normal religious 
life of a person is developmental; the 
earliest stages may be achieved in infancy 
and these may form a happy foundation 
for the increasingly socialized and high- 
minded spiritual insights that follow the 
course of the years of youth and adult 
life. 

Rather than contending with sin as 
such, man meets the adverse forces of dis- 
ease, ignorance, greed and paganism 
about him and physical drives, self cen- 
tered wishes, and ill-formed social habits 
within him, and seeks reconstructive 
means to counter these conditions and to 
enrich the realm of personal values. Re- 


* 2H e may and often is tragically weighed down 
by abusive social conditions. Cf. Ernest B. 
Harper, “Individualizing Sin and the Sinner,” 
Journal of Religion, July 1925, p. 405. In this 
connection it is well to take account of the 
personality dangers involved for one who is 
possessed of “a sense of sin.” See John J. B. 
Morgan, Keeping a Sound Mind (New York: 
MacMillan, 1934), page 78-82. 

Horace Bushnell may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of this viewpoint in American thought. 
See his work, Christian Nurture, Centenary 
edition (New York: Scribner’s 1904). The 
writer is not claiming that the doctrine of 
progress is automatic or inevitable, but rather 
that it is an immanent possibility for the in- 
dividual and society. 

“The writer’s view of the place of Jesus, Christ, 
and God in an educational philosophy is des- 
cribed in Character and Christian Education 
(Nashville: 1936, Cokesbury), Chap. X; see 
also his article, “The Relevancy of Jesus,” 
Journal of Religion, July 1935, pp. 281-93. 
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peatedly in history, man has proven his 
ability to achieve this very end. Every 
normal man can do so. The religious edu- 
cator is concerned with the re-making of 
the conditions of culture and to some ex- 
tent of the physical world to afford man 
a fit and happy spiritual habitation. He 
claims that if the task is ever accomplish- 
ed, man must and can do it with the aid 
of resources available within the natural 
order of reality; that is, with the help of 
God. In so far as the church chooses to 
lend its effort to the accomplishment of 
these sacred purposes in persons, it may 
be regarded as a friend of man and de- 
serving of his finest loyalty. By such 
tokens the church enlists the fellowship 
of God. 


THE RELIcIous EDUCATOR CRITICIZES 
THE THEOLOGIAN’S POSITION 


Thus it may be observed that the view- 
points of prevailing theology and religious 
education with reference to the nature of 
man are not in harmony. The former in 
broad outline enjoys the prestige of cen- 
turies of church appeal, while the latter 
has scarcely become articulate for religi- 
ous educators themselves. Both positions 
are presented in the theological school, 
but they are more competitive than com- 
plementary in the training of young 
churchmen. The religious educator cannot 
harmonize his position with the charac- 
teristic theological doctrine without sur- 
rendering basic postulates and values 
recognized in the social studies of man. 
According to the frame of reference of 
religious education, the viewpoint of pre- 
vailing theology may be criticized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The theologian lacks an adequate 
faith in man.” He claims that man is not 
only a sinner, but that he is subject to a 
“daemonic tendency” that in large mea- 
sure rules the world.” According to pres- 





See Edwin E. Aubrey, “The Promise of Ameri- 
can Theology, ee Spring number, 
1938; pp. 177 ff 

“Robert L. Calhoun, op. cit., p. 77. 

"See the article by Paul Tillich j in The Kingdom 
of God and History, p. 117. 
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ent trends in Christian thought he re- 
pudiates the possibility of natural spiritual 
growth in man and of essential progress 
in human society. Whatever signs of hu- 
man goodness may arise by man’s effort 
are not regarded as consequential in the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

There is no due regard for the dis- 
coveries that science has laboriously 
wrought out with reference to the nature 
of personality, its operating laws, and 
educational principles for nurturing the 
mature man. The theologian substitutes 
philosophic claims for human nature that 
can be defended only by recourse to the 
method of authoritarianism. 

2. The theologian tends to discount 
the spiritual significance of social values 
that are intrinsic to the secular processes 
of society. Pessimistic and eschatalogical 
judgments are passed upon secularism. 
There is no clear discrimination of levels 
of culture and divers qualities of the com- 
mon good. The dualism of secular and 
sacred human interests is perpetuated un- 
critically. 

3. The theologian maintains a deeper 
interest in sin and sinners than in persons 
and in ailing cultures. There is a definite 
lack of objectivity in person-analysis. To 
appraise a sin advisedly, one must take 
account of the conditions of the whole 
personality, and “personality includes the 
environment of which it again is only a 
part.” The theologian pre-judges man 
without regard for the specific condition- 
ing factors that determine the individual’s 
social and moral status. He disregards the 
claims of “the voice of experience” in his 
devotion to a doctrinal schema. 

4. The conventional theologian disre- 
gards the primary importance of the 
evolutionary hypothesis and the principle 
of emergence as formative factors in re- 
constructing a frame of reference for the 
doctrine of man. His chief interest is still 
centered in transcendental factors. Thus 
he continues to bifurcate reality in terms 
of the material and spiritual, sin and holi- 
ness, experience and revelation, reason 





*James S. Plant, op. cit., p. 378. 


and faith, man and God. Accompanying 
this schema is the doctrine of divine in- 
tervention in nature, man and history by 
means of miracle to bring about God’s will 
on earth. God is regarded not only as 
transcending nature, but indeed as con- 
trary to nature.” 


THE ConFLictinc Issues RESTATED 


Are there not at least four fundamental 
differences to be resolved between the 
theologian’s doctrine of man and the re- 
ligious educator’s view of personality : 

1. The transcendental world view as 
over against a naturalistic conception of 
the place of man in reality.” The issue is 
oversimplified when it is defined as theism 
versus humanism. Is not the question: Is 
the term “transcendental” to represent the 
controlling frame of a philosophy pointing 
to reality beyond the natural universe, or 
does it serve to refer to those creative 
forces within the universe of which man 
is faintly conscious at his best, but which 
forever affect his person by virtue of the 
fact that they are dynamic (divine) con- 
ditions of environing reality? 

The prevailing theological system of 
thought is political in pattern and its key- 
stone is the sovereignty of God. The 
framework of religious education is bio- 
logical in pattern and its keystone is the 
interactionary process of persons. With 
two distinct patterns and ideologies it is 
difficult to bring about a sound recon- 
ciliation of divergent views. 

2. The position that the human off- 
spring enters this world morally and spir- 
itually handicapped, compared with the 
view that man is qualified by nature to 
rise genetically in the moral scale and to 
hold spiritual communion with God. 

3. The position that Jesus occupies the 
cosmic role of Divine Saviour in history, 





Note the viewpoints expressed by the contribu- 
tors to The Christian Understanding of Man 
and the Kingdom of God and History. Com- 
pare the position of E. E. Aubrey, “The 
Naturalistic Conception of man,” Journal of 
Religion, July, 1939, pp. 189-200. 

See Edwin E. Aubrey, Present Theological 
Tendencies, (New York: Harper, 1936) 
chap. V. 
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upon whom man is necessarily dependent 
for his salvation, in contrast with the 
claim on the one hand that Jesus suggests 
peerless religious idealism in the ascend- 
ing scale of Hebrew prophetic faith, and 
on the other that he is personal exemplar 
of the principle of love as a way of liv- 
ing with man and God. The religious 
educator would say that this enlistment of 
Jesus expresses and furthers the cosmic 
process of love (God), and is aided by it. 
For these reasons the Galilean holds a 
unique claim upon the loyalty of man. 

4. The view that the church is God’s 
divinely appointed agent to redeem man, 
in conflict with the claim that the church 
is subject to pragmatic test to determine its 
service to man’s spiritual economy.” The 
religious educator would affirm that the 
sphere of God’s redemptive activity is as 
wide as the range of man’s outreach for 
the good life, and that God shows no aris- 
tocratic favor to any particular institution, 
day, event, agent, symbol or person in his 
providential relation with man. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE 
Reticious EpucATION VIEWPOINT 
Not only is it advisable to compare and 

reconcile these dual thought movements, 
but it is urgent that religious educators 
clarify the philosophic implications of 
their own position. With reference to the 
problems raised in this article, is not the 
discipline of religious education strong in 
the following particulars ?: 

1. Religion educators have sought the 
lead of the sciences in interrogating the 
nature of human personality. There is no 
more dependable method or source of in- 
quiry by which to acquire authentic data 
concerning the subject of man and his 
way of life. 

2. The religious educator has acquired 
a rich fund of materials describing the 
pre-conditions of personality, the laws of 
self functioning, the way human values 
emerge in the interdependency of man 





"George A. Coe, “Ecclesiastical Authority in a 
Democracy,” Social Frontier, July, 1938, pp. 
312-16. Cf. Shailer Mathews, The Church and 
the Christian (New York: Macmillan, 1938). 


and his world, and means for implement- 
ing man’s search for the good life. 

3. The personality principle affords a 
basis for testing the validity of norms of 
religious experience. Religious education 
has sought to de-institutionalize the hu- 
man personality, making the claims of his- 
tory, church, holy day, sect, priest, creed, 
symbol, and so on, means to the enrich- 
ment of the individual and the corporate 
group. At the same time the religious 
educator does not necessarily disregard 
the spiritual demands of extra-human 
reality upon man. 

4. The cause of religious education 
meets an expressed need in the program 
of Christianity for which no other theo- 
logical interest is qualified. It has made 
phenomenal strides in service to children, 
youth and adults in recent decades, and it 
gives promise of improving that ministry 
as it commends itself and wins the confi- 
dence of church people. 

At the same time, is it not equally clear 
that the cause of religious education suf- 
fers from the following shortcomings? :® 

1. The method of science upon which 
religious education has drawn freely is in- 
adequate to furnish motivation or atmos- 
phere for religion, that is in reality a 
fine art of living. There is need for sup- 
plementing the psychology of religious 
experience with the sense of the divine 
expectancy of human life and creative ad- 
venturesomeness in personal religion. 

2. Religious education has tended defi- 
nitely to major in the subjective phase 
of religion; that is, the cultivation of the 
inclusive mundane interests of persons. 
But a religious experience at its best is a 
subject-object event in which man meets 
God. 

Religious education has not made an 
adequately constructive or appreciative 
contribution to the nature of the object of 





“Shailer Mathews treats four dangers that re- 
ligious education must avoid: minimizing the 
church as an institution, hiding God behind 
a smoke-screen of psychology, reviving the 
atomistic treatment of the Bible, and over- 
emphasizing technique; “Let Religious Edu- 
— Beware!” Christian Century March 24, 
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religious experience.” This leads to the 
problem of the religious limitations of 
pragmatism ; for religious education in so 
far as it espouses a philosophy, is almost 
solely debtor to pragmatism. 

3. The discipline of religious educa- 
tion is handicapped in church circles be- 
cause its ideology is foreign to the Chris- 
tian heritage. It has taken over the sym- 
bols of biology, anthropology, psychology, 
and sociology, all secular in origin, con- 
tent and atmosphere. For this reason it 
appears to theologians to be a truncated 
religion, “tacked on” to the religion of the 
churches. The International Council of 
Religious Education has accomplished a 
measure of assimilation, but at the ex- 
pense of clear testimony to the critical 
frame of reference of religious education.” 

4. Religious education is still held 
somewhat suspect by many leaders in the 
church and in theological circles. The 
typical churchman is not appreciative of 
the unspectacular but serious purposes es- 
poused in the cause of religious educa- 
tion. Sometimes he is fearful that should 
the church become educationally minded, 
it might lose the comforting familiarity of 
some doctrine or it might affect unfavor- 
ably his economic advantages in the indus- 
trial order. The theologian doubts that 
religious education has developed any dis- 





Consider H. Shelton Smith’s criticism at this 
point; op. cit., p. 573 £. 

*Note the editorial: “Does Religious Education 
Know Where It Is Going?” Christian Cen- 
tury, February 27, 1935. 


tinctive philosophy, the force of which is 
scholastically unescapable in shaping the 
perspective and pattern of theological edu- 
cation. 

Every religious educator should wel- 
come the self-critical spirit that is active 
in this hour. May there not be a divine 
imperative in the mood? If this cause is to 
continue to make its weight felt in the 
councils of Christianity, must not its 
sponsors get beyond the principles of edu- 
cational psychology and forge some 
strong links in a bona fide philosophy of 
religious education? Major issues press 
for attention. Besides, the theological 
frame of reference of Christianity, as well 
as its program for the redemption of man, 
suffer restrains until an adequate place is 
made for the vigorous claims of religious 
education. 

The theme of the Religious Education 
Association for this academic year could 
scarcely be more timely. As chairman of 
the program committee, the writer trusts 
that religious educators will give the series 
of articles appearing in the three succes- 
sive issues of the Journal serious atten- 
tion. It is hoped that regional chairmen 
of the Association conferences are plan- 
ning meetings at which educators may 
discuss the various phases of the theme 
freely, and that many of our religious 
educators are planning to attend the an- 
nual convention of the Association in 
April. The questions of time and place 
of convention are answered on page 2 of 
this issue. 











WANTED 
A Structure of Religious Thought for Higher Education 


Henry N. WIEMAN* 


ANY Associations have been formed 

for the study of religion. A new 
one, composed of philosophers and re- 
lated social scientists, is now being organ- 
ized for the intensive criticism of re- 
ligious concepts. Its work and purpose 
will be directed to meeting an urgent need, 
and a need very different from that of 
the other religious associations now in ex- 
istence. Sections have been formed al- 
ready in the South-East and in the Mid- 
West. 

The hope of this new movement is 
ultimately to develop a structure of 
thought which can put religion into higher 
education on a parity with other disci- 
plines. The purpose of such associations 
is not to spread religious concepts already 
developed by any individual or group. 
Some of us feel that no individual or 
group in Protestantism today has a struc- 
ture of religious thought competent to the 
needs of our time. We feel that religious 
thought lags far behind every other area 
of modern thinking for a very obvious 
cause. 

This cause of the incompetence of re- 
ligious thinking can be very simply stated. 
The religious thinker cannot cooperate 
with a great army of men in the univer- 
sities who are devoting all their powers 
to disinterested research in the attempt to 
solve the problems involved in religious 
living. Men engaged in trying to solve 
the problems of medicine, hygiene, diet, 
slum clearance, industrial production and 
the like, do have this cooperation and 
criticism from a host of other men highly 
trained and sustained and equipped by the 
great universities. Religion is the only 
important area of human interest which is 
left out. The religious thinker is the only 
one who does not have this resource of 





*Professor of the Philosophy of Religion Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


the educative system upon which to draw. 
No wonder religion lags far behind every 
other branch of human inquiry. 

The situation has gotten so bad that 
the structure of religious thought cannot 
even meet the condition required to cor- 
rect the evil. The required condition is 
that of being put into the educative sys- 
tem. But the state of religious thinking 
has fallen so far behind that it cannot 
meet the demands which higher education 
places upon any discipline admitted into 
the university curriculum. To be sure, 
religion can be put in. But where it is it 
proves to be such a misfit that it cannot 
form those connections with the rest of 
the thinking in the university which it 
must form to be corrected and lifted to 
the level of the modern mind. It cannot 
command the respect of the more intelli- 
gent students nor make itself intelligible 
to men highly trained in other depart- 
ments of research. The disease has gotten 
so bad that the patient can no longer 
meet the conditions required for his cure. 
He must be given first aid before he can 
even be taken to the hospital. The pur- 
pose of the Association for Philosophy 
of Religion (A. P. R.) is to administer 
this first aid. 

The proposed associations, by wide- 
spread and intensive criticism, will try to 
develop concepts that can be put into high- 
er education. The purpose is not to get 
agreement in religious belief any more 
than we have agreement in philosophical, 
psychological, and economic matters. 
Rather it is to do for religion what has 
been done for these other disciplines, 
namely, achieve certain standards of criti- 
cal intelligence for religious concepts so 
that they can be made a part of the edu- 
cative system. 

Continuous and intensive criticism of 
religious ideas by men highly trained in 
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WANTED: A STRUCTURE 


ways of modern thinking under secular 
auspices may help to deliver the religious 
structure of thought from those formula- 
tions of belief involving denominational 
rivalries. It is these rivalries which have 
heretofore excluded religion from public 
education. Also such criticism may be 
able to distinguish the mythology, which 
may be pragmatically required for relig- 
ious living, but which cannot meet the 
tests of truth imposed by critical inquiry. 
These latter only can be put into higher 
education on equality with other areas of 
instruction and research. Such instruc- 
tion, established first in the colleges and 
universities, might then be extended to 
secondary and primary schools—and into 
the churches—revitalizing religion at ev- 
ery level. 

Whatever education might thus achieve 
in the field of religious concepts must not 
be confused with evangelism. No such 
education by itself alone would ever in- 
duce people to live religiously. The pro- 
pagation of religious devotion must be 
left to the home and the church and to all 
groups wherein people having such de- 
votion interact on one another. Education 
in religious concepts can no more propa- 
gate religious living than can instruction 
in dietetics propagate good habits of eat- 
ing, or research into problems of housing 
induce people to build good houses, or in- 
struction concerning the nature of per- 
sonality develop healthy and powerful 
personalities. Religious living is by no 
means merely an intellectual structure or 
body of concepts. These are only tools to 
be used by religious devotion in grappling 
with the conditions and problems of mod- 
ern life. Also they are tools with which 
to develop norms guiding one in develop- 
ing religious living in himself and others. 
Such tools of the intellect are all that in- 
struction’ can provide. But it is precisely 
deficiency at this point that so sadly crip- 
ples religion today. It is this deficiency 
which the present undertaking would 
seek to correct in some measure. Doubt- 
less many other things need to be done for 
religion. But this is one. Religion is not 
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merely an intellectual matter, but neith- 
er is it entirely brainless. 

When it is said that religion is excluded 
in great part from the educative system 
and the cooperation of many thinkers, one 
immediately thinks of the professional 
schools of religion, the theologians and 
the innumerable books written in the field 
of religion. But all this must be dis- 
tinguished from the kind of criticism of 
concepts required to meet the present 
need. The professional schools, the theo- 
logians, and all these writers in the field 
of religion, are caught in a vicious circle. 
They must minister directly to people, or 
train men to minister to people, whose 
religious ideas have not been subjected to 
the educative process. These ministers 
and theologians must give their time and 
strength chiefly to the work of arousing 
devotion and shaping attitudes by using 
ideas which are efficacious with the peo- 
ple they serve. These people in the 
churches have never had any education 
in the field of religion at all comparable 
in thoroughness to the educative disci- 
plines given them in history, literature and 
the sciences. Educated in other things, 
their minds have not been developed in 
respect to religious concepts nor have re- 
ligious concepts been developed by which 
to make their religious thinking effective. 
Most of them got a good part of their 
religious thought from half an hour a 
week in Sunday school under the instruc- 
tion of a sixteen year old girl who re- 
ceived her religious education from an- 
other adolescent of the previous genera- 
tion. Parents in the modern home are as 
ill-fitted to provide religious instruction 
to their children as are the rest of us. 
An adequate structure of religious 
thought simply is not available. In any 
case, the vicious circle which requires the 
theologian and the professional school of 
religion to develop only those ideas which 
can be used to engender religious living 
in people whose religious thinking is so 
crude, serves to insulate the intellectual 
framework of religion still further from 
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those concepts with which we do our 
thinking in other fields. 

Some religious leaders are making a 
virtue of this insulation of religion from 
the rest of culture and are magnifying 
the separation. Others are making a facile 
translation of religion into unreligious 
concepts and thereby losing the religion 
out of their thought and work. One evil 
is just as bad as the other, and the two 
combined are today rendering religion 
largely ineffective in dealing with the 
problems of our time. When religious 
thinking is made sufficiently crude to ap- 
peal to people whose minds are quite un- 
developed in this respect, and when it is 
charged with emotion, large numbers may 
be led to accept it. But mere number of 
adherents can never be the index of the 
worthfulness of a religion. Neither can 
the contentment of the adherents with the 
sort of religion they have, be a measure 
of its excellence. Some very degraded 
forms of religion have had great numbers 
of adherents living their religion with 
great contentment. 


EDUCATION 


The incompetence of Protestant re- 
ligious concepts to guide religious devo- 
tion in dealing with the problems of our 
time has been glorified as a mark of the 
superiority of a religion concerned with 
matters vastly more important than civil- 
ization. Let culture sink to stagnation or 
destruction, say these religionists. We 
are concerned with the eternal God who 
stands high above all such matters. It is 
a very common device of men to protect 
their own feeling of self-importance by 
interpreting the irrelevance or incom- 
petence of their ideas as being a mark of 
their superiority. 

These are the evils which we confront 
in the field of Protestant religion today. 
Developing adequate religious concepts by 
subjecting them to the criticism and cor- 
rection of the educative system is by no 
means the only thing that is required. But 
it is one thing that might be done for re- 
ligious living today through the forming 
of associations of men who are teaching 
in philosophy, the social sciences and re- 
lated fields. 


“THE PLACE OF GOD IN EDUCATION” 
A Criticism 


Henry N. WIEMAN 


CCORDING to the plan of the steer- 
ing committee I am submitting a 
preliminary criticism to start the discus- 
sion at the first meeting of the Association 
for Philosophy of Religion in Chicago. 
Material assigned to me by the committee 
for criticism is the symposium on “God 
in the Educational Process,” published in 
the issue of Reticious Epucation for 
October-December, 1939. For the sake 
of brevity and coherence I have selected 
the stimulating article of P. R. Hayward, 
The Place of God in Education. 
The title of the article aptly states the 
problem treated. It attempts to show that 


God and growth are manifest in the 
process of evolving larger unities; that 
as men find meaning in life and God 
their lives acquire size and power; that 
a thing takes on more value when it is 
connected with something larger than 
itself; that human realities are “great- 
ened” by finding their place in.a larger 
whole. Of course, Hayward does not 
mean by these expressions to indicate 
physical magnitude. He implies something 
essentially psychological and religious, al- 
though he fails to make plain just what 
larger meaning he gives to these terms. 
Just what is the kind of increase which 
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education promotes? Despite his lack of 
definition, or perhaps because of it, I feel 
a kinship with him in the purpose and 
direction of his thought. 

The three concepts to be clarified are: 
the educative process, God, and the rela- 
tion of these to one another. 


Wuat Is EpucaTIon? 


Hayward equates education with all 
acquisition of knowledge, attitudes, pur- 
poses and abilities. My own thought is 
somewhat different. Any concept of edu- 
cation, we feel, must distinguish between 
(a) the conditions that are required for 
this process of growth or acquisition to 
occur, and (b) the process of growth or 
acquisition itself. To merge the two, as 
Hayward seems to do, is to have a concept 
which is not so valuable as it should be. 
Let us distinguish between the conditions 
required for the process of growth and 
the growth itself. 

(a) What are the conditions required 
for growth? These are of two kinds, 
those laid down by human intelligence and 
those which are present by reason of 
physical, biological and social processes. 
Since the only ones that we can do any- 
thing about (as we deal with the indi- 
vidual) are those laid down by human 
intelligence, let us consider those only. 

The educator, whether a single person, 
a group, or an institution, must provide 
the conditions required for growth. These 
are of three kinds: conditions which are 
definite and concrete, not symbolic, ar- 
ranged in such a way that students can 
interact with them and with one another 
and with the educator and thus acquire 
the ideas and attitudes desired; symbols 
used by the educator or so arranged by 
him as to promote this interaction; and 
response to the symbols—both by the edu- 
cator himself and by others who are a 
part of the situation—required for the 
desired growth in the student. 

Of these three conditions required. for 
growth of meaning in the life of the stu- 
dent the last is by far the most potent 
and important. Also it is least subject to 


control by the intelligence of man. We 
have called it the response to the symbols 
by the educator and by the others who 
are a part of the educative environment 
placed around the student. These re- 
sponses of the educator and the others 
make up what we call the “personality” of 
the individuals involved. They include a 
myriad subtle, and in great part uncon- 
scious, responses such as posture of the 
body, tone of the voice, expression of the 
face, movement of the hand, and many 
which exert profound influence on the 
student even when he himself is unable 
to lift them analytically out of the matrix 
of the total situation. These responses 
making up the “personality” of the educa- 
tor and “personality” of all those who are 
associated with the student, are of first 
importance in providing conditions re- 
quired for that growth which is the ob- 
jective of the educative process. 


Providing these conditions is all that the 
educator can do for the student. He can- 
not do the growing; neither can the 
student do it for himself—except in the 
sense that he yields to a process of growth 
and undergoes it. 


(b) What is this process of growth? 
In the specific meaning here used, growth 
might be called enrichment of experience. 
But that tells us nothing about the nature 
of the process itself. It is, we suggest, the 
creative interaction between the student 
and his environment. The environment, 
we have just said, is made of three com- 
ponents, physical conditions, symbols, and 
responses made by persons associated with 
the student. When this interaction elicits 
in the student more sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness whereby he experiences 
more of the qualities of sense, feeling 
and imagery and more meaning, we have 
an instance of growth. Growth is such 
increase of sensitivity and responsiveness. 

Such interaction, whereby some of the 
interacting parts increase in one another 
the sensitivity and responsiveness yielding 
more quality and meaning, is an organ- 
ismic process. When we identify our- 
selves with one of the interacting individ- 
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uals, we call it interaction. When we 
view all the individuals as parts of a sin- 
gle totality, we call it an organic, creative 
process. But these are different terms 
designating the same reality, howbeit 
viewed in different perspectives. When 
cells or organs of the body do the inter- 
acting we generally call it an organismic 
process because we do not ordinarily 
think of ourselves as identified with a cell. 
When human persons do the interacting 
we do not so frequently think of it as a 
process. But in both cases it is organismic 
and it is a process. When human beings 
do the interacting, however, the creativity 
is greatly heightened by the introduction 
of symbolic behavior expressing meanings 
which are added to the sublinguistic 
process which still continues. 


If this interaction is to accomplish what 
the educator seeks to achieve, namely, 
growth in the student, it must have two 
characteristics. First it must increase in 
the student that sensitivity and respon- 
siveness which yields experience of more 
qualities and meanings. This, of course, 
will often involve considerable overt be- 
havior. Secondly, it must promote mu- 
tual support among the interacting parties 
whereby those conditions are maintained 
which sustain the increasing sensitivity 
and responsiveness. 


Growth, then, of the sort which edu- 
cation seeks to achieve, is increase of that 
kind of sensitivity and responsiveness 
which yields more quality and meaning to 
experience, plus mutual support of those 
conditions which increasing sensitivity and 
responsiveness require. Life in the hon- 
orific sense of the word, that is, as dis- 
tinguished from mere metabolism, is such 
increasing sensitivity and responsiveness. 


We believe it makes for clarity and 
provides a more useful concept if we 
identify education with the work of pro- 
viding the conditions for such growth, 
while the growth itself is the result of 
such education. In any case, the provid- 
ing of such conditions is all that the edu- 
cator can accomplish in the work of edu- 
cation. The educator cannot do the work 


of growth any more than the chemist can 
do the work of chemical interaction be- 
tween compounds. All the chemist can 
do is to bring the two compounds together 
under the required conditions. It may be 
that growth is a glorified kind of bio- 
chemistry. But in any case, according to 
our view, it is divine. 

That part of education which we call 
the arranging of things, both symbols and 
non-symbolic things, is mechanistic. By 
mechanistic we mean the drift and shift 
and re-arrangement of inertias like wind 
and rain and solid walls and inanimate 
things generally. It includes marks on 
paper and vibrations of the air which we 
experience as spoken words. This re- 
arrangement of inertias is the change of 
connections between things which, no 
matter how complex they may become, 
never in themselves, apart from the or- 
ganismic process, yield the qualities of 
feeling, imagery and sense. By organismic 
process we mean those interactions which, 
when sufficiently complex, yield the qual- 
ities of conscious experience such as feel- 
ing, imagery, sense and meaning. 

The mechanistic arrangement of phys- 
ical things, both symbols and other, often 
provide the conditions required for the 
existence and increase of that organismic 
process which is sensitivity and response, 
and which yields the qualities of conscious 
experience. But these two processes, the 
mechanistic and the organismic, must be 
sharply distinguished if we are to have 
any clear understanding of the relation 
of God to education. Response to symbols 
is organismic. But the symbols them- 
selves are inert and their arrangements 
are mechanistic. 


All the educator ever does by his own 
intelligence is to arrange things mechan- 
istically, including the arrangement of 
symbols. The response to those symbols 
is never the work of his own intelligence, 
although his intelligence does help to pro- 
vide some of the conditions which gen- 
erate his responses and shape his person- 
ality. But responses and personality are 
never themselves directly the work of in- 
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telligence. Response is an organismic 
process which is the work of nerves 
and muscles, and involves an organic 
complexity which scientists do not pre- 
tend to understand but which scientific 
investigation has shown to be present. In- 
telligence is created by such response. It 
does not create the response but can only 
provide mechanistic arrangements that 
will stimulate further response. Intelli- 
gence is the creature, not the creator, of 
the organismic process. 


Wuat 1s Gop? 


We now come to the second concept 
with which the paper deals. The author 
indicates that God is manifest in the 
process of growth, although he does not 
define growth, nor indicate where and 
how the work of the human educator is to 
be distinguished from the work of God 
in education. 

If our analysis thus far has been cor- 
rect, we can say that God is at least 
(but may be more than) that particu- 
lar kind or organismic process which 
is increase of sensitivity and responsive- 
ness whereby experience is enriched in 
the form of more vividness and contrast 
of sense, imagery, feeling and meaning. 
While we cannot observe nor compute the 
qualities of consciousness, we can observe 
the behavior of sensitivity and responsive- 
ness and from such observation roughly 
estimate an increase in the experience 
of quality and meaning. 


Gop AND EDUCATION 


If education be made up of the two 
parts noted, namely, the providing of the 
conditions required for growth and the 
growth itself, then we see our answer to 
this question. The work of God is what 
results when the required conditions are 
provided. God (or the work of God if 
one so prefers to express it) is that part 
of education which is the growth. God 
also provides conditions for growth in so 
far as these consist of the sensitivity and 
responsiveness of living things, including 
other persons, associated with the student 
and required for his growth. But in so 


fcr as the required conditions are mechan- 
istic arrangements of things (including 
symbols), they are not the work of God. 
They may be, and under civilized condi- 
tions always are in part, the work of 
human intelligence. 

Many of the conditions required for 
growth are the work of gravitation (wind, 
rain, sunshine . . .) which we hold to be 
cases of inertia. Some will say that these 
are also the work of God. We do not 
care to argue the point here, but we do 
not think that such an idea of God can 
be consistently united with the idea which 
finds God in growth of meaning and 
value, which is an organismic process. 
When the two are united in the idea of 
God as the cause of everything, we have 
confusion. This is doing unlimited dam- 
age to religion today. 

God is not the arranger of inert bodies. 
That is a mechanistic process. God is 
that organismic process which increases 
quality and meaning in the form of in- 
creasing sensitivity and responsiveness of 
individuals to one another and to the rest 
of their environment. God is the creator 
of intelligence in human persons, but the 
work of intelligence, which is mechanistic, 
is not the work of God. The frequent 
failure of the organismic process to de- 
velop, and its many perversions and frus- 
trations, may be due to arrangements of 
inert masses, microscopic and macro- 
scopic, which God himself cannot control. 
There may be cases when man can do 
this mechanistic work for God. But only 
the work of God is creative, and it is 
vastly more important than the work of 
intelligence, whether it be man’s or that 
of any other animal. 

To say that there is growth (increase) 
of sensitivity and responsiveness yielding 
more quality and meaning, is not the same 
as saying that the whole world is always 
becoming more rich with quality and 
meaning. Ever since the days of idealism 
and before religious thinking has been 
beset with this persistent fallacy of 
leaping to the cosmic whole of things 
whenever anything is said about God. 
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One may be a pantheist but one must not 
think that every reference to God in- 
volves pantheism. The kind of growth 
which we have been describing may occur 
in some individuals and groups even while 
it is declining as rapidly or more rapidly 
in other areas. Therefore this identifica- 
tion of God with growth by no means in- 
volves the idea of inevitable progress. 
There may be no progress at all and still 
this growth be going on all the time. 
There may be actual decrease of quality 
and meaning in the world while growth of 
this sort never ceases. In fact, as we see 
children grow in the experience of quality 
and meaning, we see old people decline. 


How hardly is progress achieved against 
death and decay and inertia generally! 

We have tried to carry the analysis sug- 
gested by Hayward’s paper on “God in 
Education” to the point where distinc- 
tions emerge marking out the place of 
God in the process of education. How- 
ever, we must confess that after five 
hours of intensive discussion one partici- 
pant asserted that he did not believe there 
was anything in existence as this increase 
in sensitivity and responsiveness which we 
have been describing. This shows how 
great is the difficulty of achieving mutual 
understanding and the consequent need of 
discussion in these fields. 


CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Emerson O. BrapsHAw* 


HIS question was raised at the annual 
meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education in February, 1939. 
It was there proposed to hold a conference 
in 1940 for the purpose of discussing the 
theme, “The Church and State in Public 
Education.” The interest in the subject 
seemed so immediate that instead of wait- 
ing until 1940 to hold a large meeting, two 
significant conferences were held in 1939. 
The first one is known as the Ravine- 
wood Farm Conference, held at Pawling, 
New York, May 12 and 13, 1939. There 
were thirteen present. Dean Luther A. 
Weigle presided and Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son of the Federal Council of Churches 
took a leading part in the discussion. 
The second session was the Plentywood 
Farm Conference, held at Bensenville, 
Illinois, near Chicago, November 4, 1939. 
Thirty-five were present including profes- 
sors, leaders from the public schools, min- 
isters and secretaries from interchurch 
organizations. The Department of Chris- 
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tian Education of the Chicago Church 
Federation cooperated in calling this con- 
ference. Prof. Frank M. McKibben 
served as Chairman. 

For purposes of orientation the follow- 
ing questions were formulated preliminary 
to the holding of these conferences : 


Why and when did we depart in our educa- 
tional institutions (public schools and colleges) 
from the early American conception that re- 
ligion should be treated as an integral part of 
public education? 

What are the religious institutional objections, 
if any, to religion being taught in the public 
schools? Why do our churches not advocate it? 

What are the present practices in public 
schools with regard to religious instruction? 
Cite some of the best examples of what is being 
done? 

Would the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, free from creedal emphasis, endanger 
separation of Church and State under our form 
of government and administration of education? 
How explain the popular objection to religion in 
public education? 

What is the possibility of the vacation church 
school, the week-day church school and the 
Sunday church school meeting this need? 

What methods in the total program of educa- 
tion can be expected to restore religion to its 
proper place in culture? Can the church as an 
institution do it alone? 
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Since the Sunday school is the principal source 
of religious education of the Protestant church, 
will it ever answer the need? 

Assuming entire freedom from legislative re- 
strictions, how can the teaching of history, sci- 
ence and literature be spiritualized? 

Is there inadequacy in the subject matter of 
public schools today without religion as part of 
it? Is the exclusion of religion from public 
education as conducted today likely to affect 
adversely public confidence in it? Will education 
without religion lose the support of spiritually 
minded people? 

Can we devote, say eighty-five percent or 
more of our time and effort to secular material 
without religion in education and expect to have 
any other than a secular society? Does it follow 
that society will remain largely material and 
secular in interest as long as religion is de- 
partmentalized and segregated from the main 
stream of education? 

Does the omission of religion mean to young 
people that religion “is a marginal interest, of 
doubtful importance” ? 

Is it clear to the public that the state’s part 
is to provide the educational opportunity and 
that “the educational function is not vested in 
the state”? 

Is it true, as Prof. Paul Monroe states, that 
“the right of the individual to pursue his own 
conception of education is preserved”? That the 
school district and the people who constitute the 
district are the ultimate judges? That the state’s 
problem is not with religion, but with sectarian- 
ism and indoctrination insofar as the use of 
public funds is concerned. 

Can Jews, Protestants and Catholics be 
brought into sufficient agreement to develop a 
common approach to public education and a pro- 
gram of religious instruction supported by all? 


Looking forward to building up a litera- 
ture in this general field, it has been sug- 
gested that the following tentative studies 
be given consideration for publication: 

Public education and religion in the United 
States, a study in educational policy. 

Educational trends of church and state in 
America. 

Policies and practices with reference to re- 
ligious teaching and religious observances in the 
public schools. 

Foundations of religion in childhood. 

Quantitative study of selected weekday schools. 

Present extent of weekday religious education. 

Religious education in state colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Against this background outlining a 
comparatively new educational develop- 
ment, we will undertake to review the dis- 
cussions and articles under the following 
eight heads: from the point of view of the 
student, religion itself, the curriculum, the 


teacher, the parents, the church, the state, 
citizenship. 
I 


From the point of view of the student. 
At six the American child enters the public 
school. All being well he emerges from it 
eight, twelve or sixteen years later “edu- 
cated.” If he has been fortunate enough 
to have finished high school and college he 
will have spent by far the greater portion 
of his working time in school. The most 
intelligent element of our population di- 
rected his education. The largest sum of 
money spent for any public concern, save 
perhaps that of crime, is made available 
for the education of this person. 

He has learned to read and to write. He 
has been exposed to the best there is in 
literature, history, government, science 
and art. His physical education has been 
given due attention. Physicians and recre- 
ational specialists have served his need. To 
some extent his education has been di- 
rected along the line of his future vocation. 
Vast quantities of textbooks and library 
material have been prepared for his en- 
lightenment. Expensive laboratories, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds and other equip- 
ment have not been lacking. 

Upon further inquiry it is found that 
one of the major interests of the student, 
both now and in his adult life, is likely to 
be religion. If it is not major, in the sense 
that he is active in it and swayed by its 
influence, he is at least aware of it as some- 
thing from which he shies away or in 
which he is active in trying to convert 
others to the life of practical atheism. 
With such a major interest of such deep 
concern to the home, to the church, and to 
the synagogue—one that so fills the pages 
of history, and is such a dominant note in 
literature, art and music—is it not time 
to seriously raise the question as to why 
religion in its own right is so meticulously 
excluded from the public school experi- 
ence of children and young aan’ 


II 


From the point of view of religion. Re- 
ligion is so highly organized, capitalized, 
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subsidized, professionalized, traditional- 
ized, and so curiously segmented and 
stratified that many difficulties arise in 
trying to reduce it to the dimensions of 
the classroom. There is the orthodox and 
the unorthodox; the fundamentalist and 
the liberal; the sacramentarian and the 
evangelistic ; the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant ; the Christian and the Jew; the scien- 
tist and the religionist ; the believer in God 
and the unbeliever. Then there are wide 
differences in opinion as to the various 
forms of deification, including that of the 
Virgin, the Christ, the Bible, the Church, 
the Sacraments. There are even some 
religionists who would deify man, and 
others who would strip God of deity. Such 
a godly Christian saint and world famous 
humanitarian as the great Kagawa has 
said in our presence more than once that 
if he were to have to choose between fun- 
damentalism and Buddhism, he would 
choose Buddhism. 


John Dewey thinks the use of the term 
“religious” instead of “religion” might be 
better. One man thinks he is religious if 
he paternalistically operates a business for 
profit by means of which he provides a 
living for a number of his fellowmen, no 
matter how imperialistic the business may 
be, or how unethical its administration. 
Another considers himself religious if he 
goes to mass on Sunday regardless of his 
conduct between masses; another if he 
goes to church, listens to the sermon and 
takes part in the offering, although he may 
take part in shady deals between Sundays ; 
another, if he pours out his soul and lav- 
ishly spends his money on some particular 
charitable or benevolent hobby without 
much attention to the ethics of his activi- 
ties and interests in the other areas of his 
life. ) 
One may be perfunctorily religious in 
one or more of these ways, or zealously 
religious concerning a point of view in 
religious theory. It raises problems if he 
is not religious, in the best sense of the 
term, in all areas of life. And so there is 
the ever recurring question as to what it 
means to be religious and what the func- 
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tion of religion really is. In all of the 
discussions of this theme, these and simi- 
lar questions have come up in one form 
or another. 

III 


From the point of view of curriculum. 
There are some who raise the question as 
to whether the cause of religion is really 
furthered very much by the comparatively 
meager and ofttimes weak efforts in recent 
years to include it in the public school 
curriculum; whether religion is not more 
successfully taught indirectly than directly, 
implicitly than explicitly. 

It has been said that in training schools 
and seminaries where the curriculum is 
almost entirely of a religious nature the 
students may not be especially more reli- 
gious than they were previous to their 
enrollment in these schools. Dean Shailer 
Mathews in a vein of humor once said 
that if a professor of theology can keep 
his religion anyone ought to be able to. 

It is believed by those who hold the 
point of view that, except along very broad 
lines, religion may fare better in the vol- 
unteer way in which it is now being han- 
dled in the churches, in the homes, on the 
radio, in public places, in the streets, in 
literature, in music and in art ; that it may 
suffer when narrowed down to the con- 
fines of the public school text book, the 
laboratory, and identified with other cur- 
ricular paraphernalia necessary for an in- 
tensive study of the subject. 

Once a learner asked Jesus whether God 
could be found in places of worship out- 
side the Temple in Jerusalem. His im- 
mediate response was that “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” The death of 
religion for some has taken place when it 
has been academically studied in the class- 
room, imprisoned in ceremony, formalized 
by sacrament and paganized by institu- 
tional demands. 

There is a growing feeling, however, 
especially among educators, that religion 
should be studied in our public schools 
along with science, art and other such 
studies. It is believed that in America 
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where there are only three major divisions 
of religion and where these three are so 
intimately related historically, a way can 
be found to include religion in the public 
school curriculum. 

There is the church in all of its expres- 
sions and ramifications down through his- 
tory; the synagogue out of which the 
church grew ; Judaism out of which Chris- 
tianity grew; the English Bible produced 
by the church and the synagogue—itself a 
masterpiece of English literature; the 
variations and differences in forms of wor- 
ship; how Christianity grew from an in- 
tensive evangelistic movement in Palestine 
to include almost the entire world ; how it 
has influenced government, art, music and 
literature ; how it came to divide into two 
major divisions, and how each of these 
has been sub-divided ad infinitum ; and the 
present tendency toward unification. 

Then there are the ethical and social 
implications; the peculiar way of living 
implied ; the long list of imposing religious 
characters whose greatness has been due 
largely to the roles they have played in 
the field of religion, and whose careers 
have been given only scant attention in 
the annals of secular history. All of this, 
not to mention the dominating characters 
of the Bible, especially Jesus Christ, who, 
across the centuries has been hailed as 
Savior by Christians, and who has been 
regarded by the Jews as a prophet of the 
first magnitude. There is also the great 
subject of comparative religions that 
could be used for curriculum purposes in 
our public schools. 


Many times in these conferences, and 
in the written articles, it has been said 
that the public school should condition 
children and young people favorably 
toward religion. Instead of leaving it out, 
thus constituting a question in their minds 
and in the minds of the teachers as to 
its importance, “include it”, they say, in 
order to have the boys and girls fully 
appreciate the meaning and the value of 
worship and the good life which religion 
in any of its forms calls for. 

Each student would of course be left 
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utterly free, however, to make his own 
choice of a church home, if he does not 
already have one, or of the particular 
communion or faith with which he would 
relate himself. It is not the school’s busi- 
ness to change the student’s political party 
affiliation or to preach one form of eco- 
nomic theory or form of government over 
against another. It is the business of the 
school to give the student an understand- 
ing of all of these, including an orienta- 
tion in religion. 

While writing this article, we picked 
up a seventh grade public school textbook 
entitled, Success Through Health, by 
Fowlkes and Jackson. Fowlkes is a pro- 
fessor of education in the University of 
Wisconsin. One of the Jacksons is a phy- 
sician, the other is a clinic librarian. The 
brief but pointed introduction was writ- 
ten by Dr. Charles H. Mayo of the Mayo 
Clinic. 

This fascinating, well printed textbook 
of 333 pages, written in 1938, in the in- 
terest of good health habits, by outstand- 
ing authors in the field, is a good illustra- 
tion of what could be done in a text- 
book on religion. A rapid glance at its 
contents demonstrates clearly the differ- 
ence between the conditioning of boys and 
girls toward good health habits and what 
might be called indoctrination if it were 
done by a fanatic on this subject, or by 
a faddist. 

There has been woven into this very 
interesting book the activities of such peo- 
ple as Florence Nightingale, “the health 
missionary of India”, Jane Addams, a 
pioneer in social service, Admiral Byrd, 
the discoverer of Little America, and other 
well known world characters who had 
promoted good health along with many 
other activities in the interest of the more 
abundant life. These authors, however, 
only used the parts of the stories of the 
lives of these folk that have a bearing 
on good health. Even with such a uni- 
versally accepted idea as good health, they 
are careful indeed not to leave the im- 
pression that the boys and girls were go- 
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ing to be compelled to establish habits of 
healthful living. 

One sentence will serve as an illustra- 
tion: “Considering all of this, one might 
say that if a person wants to be clean he 
should at least have the following habits.” 
Then follows a list of eight things to do 
in order to keep clean. One can easily 
detect in this the spirit and method of 
modern educational procedure, which 
procedure will make it all the easier to 
include religious orientation in the public 
school curriculum when the time comes. 


IV 


From the point of view of the public 
school teacher. It is conceded that the 
great majority of them are actively re- 
ligious. This would naturally mean that, 
implicity at least, a certain amount of in- 
direct teaching could be considered re- 
ligious and moral. It has also been found 
that where legal and sectarian problems 
have been solved and agreements reached 
to conduct weekday church schools on 
school time most of the teachers have 
been supporters of the schools. In many 
cases where weekday schools have been 
held in the school buildings the teachers 
have cooperated wholeheartedly. In New 
York City where the weekday work is 
done after school hours, many teachers 
volunteer their services. They also raise 
most of the money among themselves to 
undergird the program financially. 

When it comes to the preparation of 
curriculum materials in this new plan, the 
teachers and educators in the public school 
field will become largely responsible for 
the textbooks and other materials to be 
used in teaching religion much as is the 
case in other studies. The teachers, how- 
ever, are not in a position to do the public 
educational work necessary to make it pos- 
sible to include religion in the public 
school curriculum. It will be their part to 
execute the program after the public 
and the state have decided to incorporate 
religion. 

Educators who direct the training of 
teachers in schools of education are con- 
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fident that competent teachers can be 
found and trained in the schools of edu- 
cation for this specialized job of teaching 
religion. From the experience of a limited 
number of colleges and universities in of- 
fering religious education there is every 
evidence that young people well equipped 
intellectually, spiritually, and educationally 
will gladly enter this form of teaching 
service. 


V 


From the point of view of the parents. 
There is every evidence that the movement 
will receive full cooperation. This con- 
clusion is based on the universal interest 
of parents in the religious and moral edu- 
cation of their children. Experience also 
shows that parents have cooperated fully 
with the school and the church in advanc- 
ing the weekday church school movement. 
Parents do not hesitate to request that 
their children be excused for the weekday 
classes held on school time when they are 
made aware that the school approves the 
plan. Furthermore there is widespread 
feeling on the part of parents that re- 
ligion is so poorly taught in many church 
schools that they will undoubtedly wel- 
come an opportunity to have their children 
taught religion by trained and _ skilled 
public school teachers. 

The quality of the teaching, such as 
would naturally obtain if religion were 
taught in the public schools, would attract 
parents to the plan. Enlightened parents 
sometimes withdraw their children from 
Sunday school because of the cumbersome 
way religion and the Bible are taught. 
One particular case is that of a home 
where religion was by no means the up- 
permost concern of the household. The 
parents wished very much to have their 
children taught religion, especially the 
Bible. It came about that the work was 
so poorly done in the Sunday school that 
they took their children out of church 
school and the father, not an active church 
man, told them Bible stories at bedtime. 

There could be added to this the case 
of another home of culture and educa- 
tion where the parents investigated Sun- 
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day school after Sunday school to find a 
place where they felt the Bible was 
adequately taught, both New and Old 
Testament. They finally found that this 
was done to their satisfaction in a Jewish 
synagogue and sent their children there 
to Sunday school. 

While we are citing cases, we would 
refer to one where the children were being 
instructed in the meaning of Easter by a 
Christian teacher insofar as it could be 
done in a mixed school without trespassing 
from the sectarian point of view. The 
teacher in this particular class referred to 
the new awakening in nature, and the 
inspiration that comes to all as winter 
gradually gives way to spring. When the 
little daughter of one of the homes was 
voluntarily reporting this lovely experi- 
ence the parents asked with due reserva- 
tion whether anything was said about the 
religious meaning of Easter. She replied 
that the teacher said if they wished to 
learn about the religious meaning of 
Easter they must consult their parents, 
minister or priest. 

All this, when we stop to give it even 
casual consideration, drives home to us 
the onesidedness of our curriculum and 
the failure to make education all inclusive, 
due to the omission of one major universal 
human interest which is of such deep con- 
cern to parents and which in many respects 
is so unsatisfactorily done by untrained 
volunteer teachers of religion in our 
church schools. 

VI 

From the point of view of the church. 
It is not surprising that there is not found 
any great amount of official campaigning 
for the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. From the statements that have 
been made in the recent conferences, it 
would seem that for a quarter of a century 
almost no pressure has been coming from 
that direction. 

As for the weekday church schools, 
the churches have put forth a very feeble 
effort indeed to have this interchurch 
movement in religious education made a 
permanent part of the life of the church. 
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This failure is not altogether due to lack 
of interest, unwillingness to cooperate, or 
lack of understanding of the need. It 
comes from the failure of the ministers 
and lay leaders of the church to be suffi- 
ciently motivated to cause a shift of policy 
and principle with regard to interchurch 
work. This same thing applies to the 
problem of having the work of teaching 
religion shared by the public schools. 

While the motivation for this move- 
ment is not coming from the church offi- 
cially, it is coming from outstanding 
church leaders, both lay and professional. 
It must be said also that there is an 
ever increasing number of churchmen who 
are convinced of the need of this extra- 
church religious activity. It is reported, 
however, that in the past when the mat- 
ter of having religion taught in the public 
schools has been suggested, it has been 
quickly brushed aside by the official church 
with the comment that it involves the 
problem of the separation of church and 
state. This reply, it is said, is not made 
as a result of rethinking the problem, but 
currently accepted as a matter that has 
been permanently disposed of. The church 
to date has hardly taken the trouble to 
go back into the historical background to 
learn that there was never a time when 
religion was officially and legally separated 
from the public school curriculum; that 
there are many places where religion is 
included legally ; that in only one state is 
there legislation shutting religion out of 
the schools. 

Much less do we take time to go back 
in history to find that the reason for the 
apparent separation that has taken place 
is due to sectarian interests on the part of 
the churches and the fear of one denom- 
ination or body of religionists that some- 
thing may be done in a public way to dis- 
credit the point of view held by another. 
A number of cases have been cited where 
this seems to be an outstanding reason. 

Religion has, therefore, been removed 
from the schools by default as a result 
of division and sectarian concern rather 
than as an outcome of any studied policy 
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arrived at by either the church or the 
state. The doctrine of the separation of 
church and state has been brought to 
bear increasingly without any intelligent 
consideration as to whether the inclusion 
of religion in the public schools is in 
reality unconstitutional or whether it does 
jeopardize the principle of religious free- 
dom. 

It is said by Catholic leaders that they 
do not believe it is good policy to educate 
children and young people in a sectarian 
way without officially making due refer- 
ence to religion. They say that only 
about half an hour each day is given to 
teaching religion in the parochial schools ; 
that the major portion of the time is given 
to the study of subjects identical with 
those taught in the public schools. 

It was the secular atmosphere in which 
public education was taking place that 
caused the parochial schools in America 
to get their start. Modern Catholic schol- 
ars giving thought to this subject also note 
the evil effects of a totally secularized 
public school, sometimes voicing the opin- 
ion that they would prefer having religion 
taught to Catholic children by Protestant 
public school teachers than not to have it 
taught at all. Protestant church people 
who have given this question considera- 
tion are saying practically the same thing 
with reference to the teaching of religion 
by Catholic teachers. 


VII 


From the point of view of the State. 
To begin with, the public school is not 
necessarily the State. In reality it is the 
local community organized to educate its 
children. It might almost be called a sort 
of parent-teacher association in which the 
parents and teachers enter into a mutual 
arrangement concerning the education of 
the boys and girls of the community. 

In an article on this subject in Informa- 
tion Service, June 4, 1938, the following 
statement appears : ‘While the state is re- 
sponsible for extending educational op- 
portunities to all children, the educational 
function is not vested in the state... The 


P 


unit of control in American public educa- 
tion is the school district and the people 
who constitute the district are the ultimate 
judges.” 

Until very recently the only funds in- 
volved in local public school education 
were those raised by the local community 
itself. In a given township the number of 
months of school held and the salary 
paid to the teachers varied according to 
the amount of money raised. Many of us 
can recall adjoining townships in country 
districts where one might have five months 
of school and another seven. 

The matter of school administration 
was left almost entirely to the local school 
directors. In a rural district these di- 
rectors had full authority to hire or fire 
the teacher, to see that there was coal 
in the coal house, and to look after the 
upkeep of the property. Not even the 
county had any authority in deciding these 
local matters. The county’s job was to 
collect the funds and to make the money 
available to the local directors through the 
township officials. 

Within recent years the county and state 
have been given larger powers. This, 
however, has been done largely for the 
purpose of equalizing the funds available 
for teachers and equipment. Nothing has 
taken place through legislation, it would 
seem, to change this fundamental principle 
of local autonomy. Whatever has hap- 
pened has served to enlarge the unit of 
administration and to bring about a great- 
er degree of cooperation both within and 
among counties. These changes have 
taken place gradually and have in no sense 
changed the position of the schools with 
reference to the homes in the local com- 
munities where they function. 

A careful study of the history of pub- 
lic school administration and policy would 
certainly show that if there is any one 
place where the separation of church and 
state does not apply, it is in the matter of 
the subjects the majority of the parents 
would like to have taught in the schools, 
the school being interpreted as almost as 
responsive to local community parental 
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needs as the home itself, and not some- 
thing handed down from above. 

In these conferences and articles it is 
held that “the relation of the state to re- 
ligion and the relation of the state to the 
church are two very different questions. 
Religion is a communal experience thor- 
oughly intrinsic in social life . . . a phe- 
nomenon of all cultures . . . as primitive as 
the economic and political moods . . . a con- 
cern of all the people of the community as 
a whole.” (From Religious Education, 
May-June, 1938, F. Ernest Johnson.) 
Even though the American child is not 
born into a state church as he is born into 
the state, nevertheless he is born into re- 
ligion. 

In the matter of “providing for educa- 
tion”, as the constitution requires, the 
state does not necessarily conduct schools 
for the education of all the children. Par- 
ents may send their children to private 
secular schools or to parochial schools. 
They may even employ their own teachers 
and have the children instructed in the 
home. The main function of the state in 
this regard is to see that education is pro- 
vided. While it does not allocate funds 
for private instruction, it is required to 
see that an educational opportunity is pro- 
vided for all. If parents should desire the 
local public school to offer courses in re- 
ligion as it offers courses in other fields of 
culture, it is believed that this would not 
involve the policy of the separation of 
church and state. It is becoming clear, 
also, that the problem of effecting this 
change is largely a matter of changing 
precedent rather than of changing the 
laws, either constitutional or statutory. 

It is suggested that the experiment 
should begin in much the same way as in 
the case of the weekday schools. Local 
communities should be chosen where 
agreement could be reached with the least 
difficulty, and where sectarian differences 
would be least in evidence. A number of 
experiments of this kind would serve to 


prove whether it is possible to answer in 
the affirmative the question, “Can religion 
be taught in the public schools?” 


Vill 

From the point of view of citizenship. 
Making due allowance for all of the good 
work now being done by organized re- 
ligion, for the important place of the home, 
for the significant role being played by 
conscientious teachers in the public 
schools, the fact remains that, for the 
most part, the public schools are consid- 
ered secular institutions because their cur- 
riculum and classroom studies stop short 
at the threshold of religion. When we 
take into consideration another fact, 
which is often overlooked, that some 
fifty percent of our public school boys 
and girls have no direct contact with 
churches or synagogues of any description, 
one may conclude that the battle of the 
decades between secularism and sectarian- 
ism has been a costly one. Between the 
lines of church and school, religion is lost 
to many youngsters and spiritual illiteracy 
grows apace. 

As the above words were being written 
there crossed our desk an editorial signed 
R. W. S. from Metropolitan Church Life, 
New York, December 21, 1939. This 
churchman says, “In the face of a world 
like this the old argument that religion 
in education violates the American tradi- 
tion of the separation of church and state 
is tragic nonsense. If we insist on ignor- 
ing religion in character and citizenship 
training, there will not be any American 
tradition to maintain . . . Let the springs of 
the spirit run dry and the life-giving 
waters of democracy will disappear in the 
arid sands of tyranny . . . What the spirit 
of religion has created, only the spirit 
of religion can keep alive and cause to 
grow.” Strong words these, but they 
truly express the conviction of an ever 
increasing number of churchmen of all 
communions. 
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Report of a Commission on Achieving the Religious Purposes of the 
YMCA Through Its Program of Physical Education 


Larrp T. Hites* 


THE CoMMISSION AND Its PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Commission, which 
was appointed two years ago by the Sports 
Council of the Chicago Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is to stimulate pio- 
neer thinking among those seriously con- 
cerned with achieving the purposes of the 
Association through its athletic program. 
It is not to produce an authoritative state- 
ment to control the physical education pro- 
gram. The Commission hopes that many 
groups in the Association will use this re- 
port as a springboard from which to start 
making realistic the avowed purpose of 
the YMCA of Chicago. This purpose, as 
phrased by the Board of Managers, is as 
follows: 

“The basic objective of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Chicago is 
to aid in the development of Christian 
standards of living, conduct and life pur- 
pose in its members and constituency. 

“In the attainment of this goal, the As- 
sociation seeks to promote the physical, 
mental and spiritual welfare of persons 
and to emphasize reverence for God, re- 
sponsibility for the common good, re- 
spect for personality and the application of 
the Golden Rule in human relationships.” 

With this purpose, the members of the 
Commission find themselves in hearty 
agreement. 


LOOKING AT THE PROBLEM HISTORICALLY 


When the Association was organized 
ninety-five years ago, all of its members 
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were earnest Christians, deeply religious. 
They came from a Protestant Christian 
culture, and quite naturally placed much 
emphasis in their program upon such 
forms of religious expression as Bible 
study, discussion groups, evangelistic 
meetings and prayer. They were a part 
of, and belonged to, the Protestant tradi- 
tion. 

As these young men continued their 
association through the years they found 
that in and through the newly organized 
YMCA they could satisfy other needs— 
the need for education, physical develop- 
ment, social interests and play. 

Consequently, the program of the Asso- 
ciation developed along several lines, to 
meet this growing variety of needs. Equip- 
ment of all sorts was added to make pos- 
sible the wider program. Professional 
leadership developed—men who gave full 
time to coach and supervise various activ- 
ities, classes and groups. During this time 
an unusual interest developed in play and 
physical development. 

Responding to the growing needs, the 
Association equipped its building with 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, handball 
courts, running tracks, boxing and wres- 
tling rooms, special exercise rooms, and, 
where space permitted, tennis courts. 
The trend became so pronounced that, at 
the present time, by far the largest per- 
centage of the work of most local Associa- 
tions is in this area of physical activity. A 
sound mind in a sound body, with a whole- 
some religious outlook, became the goal. 

Many people became interested in the 
Association who were not interested in its 
“religious activities” program. Young 
men from Catholic or Jewish backgrounds 
and many with no religious affiliation at 
all wanted to join the YMCA because of 
the many other needs that it met. Some 
wanted to swim or play volleyball ; others 
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a clean decent room in a wholesome at- 
mosphere ; others wanted to join a forum 
to study social questions; still others 
wanted to profit from the high school and 
college departments which developed with- 
in the Association. 

The YMCA was not sectarian—it has 
never been—but thought of religion in a 
broad way. Thus it welcomed persons 
with a variety of religious and cultural 
backgrounds into its membership. 

This brief historical statement will 
serve to clarify the problem before us; 
namely, how may we achieve the religious 
purposes of the Chicago YMCA, when 

1. So many of our present members 
are not members of Protestant churches 
and a considerable proportion are not in- 
terested in any church; and 

2. So large a proportion of our pro- 
gram is now physical when originally it 
was entirely composed of such “religious” 
activities as Bible study and prayer. 

The Commission very early reaffirmed 
the basic religious principle on which the 
YMCA is organized : that the Association 
becomes truly Christian when it seeks to 
be inclusive rather than exclusive in its 
membership. It does not seek to solve its 
problem by eliminating those who do not 
follow any particular set of beliefs or 
practices in religion. It does aim to make 
all its members conscious of and controlled 
by the central truths and ideals of religion. 

Recognizing this larger problem, the 
Commission has attempted three things: 

1. To develop a philosophy of religious 
education adequate to satisfy the needs of 
a heterogeneous group of members, some 
Catholic, some Protestant, some Jewish, 
some agnostic or indifferent. 

2. To show how the religious purposes 
of the YMCA may be achieved in physical 
education activities of various sorts. 

3. To indicate some specific ways by 
which this religious purpose may be 
brought to function in our various activi- 
ties, groups and classes. 

The remainder of this report will pre- 
sent the Commission’s thinking along 
these lines : 


I 


WitH Respect TO A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


Religion means different things to dif- 
ferent people. The Commission believes 
that activities, institutions or beliefs do 
have religious value when they bring a 
person or a group into harmony with that 
which produces a richer and fuller life. 
Good health, robust strength, wholesome 
fun, the mere zest of living become re- 
ligious when they produce for the indi- 
vidual a richer and fuller life; they may 
become irreligious when they become the 
means of destroying personality or lead 
to irresponsible and selfish living. 

Religious values may be discovered 
anywhere—at home, at work, at play, or 
in any relationship of everyday experi- 
ence. It is the responsibility of religious 
leaders to identify these values, such as 
the mutual respect of people for each 
other, a growing appreciation of and abil- 
ity to realize personal and social possi- 
bilities, a sense of dependency upon the 
basic forces operative in the universe, con- 
fidence in the spirit of God as the unify- 
ing personal force underlying this whole 
on-going process, and other qualities of 
individual and social life which religious 
institutions and customs have endeavored 
to conserve and develop. These are re- 
ligious values. They are the values the 
Board of Managers of the YMCA would 
have all its workers strive to attain. 

In order to make these religious values 
more explicit, the Commission would 
emphasize four characteristics of the re- 
ligious spirit. They include what is com- 
monly called practical religion : 


A. The religious spirit helps people ob- 
tain spiritual values by living above the 
animal level. 

We are all animals, and we recognize 
that a proper respect for the animal in 
man is highly important. It is, however, 
not enough. People whose efforts are 
directed merely toward the satisfaction 
of bodily needs—food, sex, exercise, rest 
—will never appreciate nor strive for 
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spiritual values. These are mere animal 
needs. Growth results when we challenge 
our present level of conduct and motiva- 
tion in an effort to seek progressively high- 
er levels, levels that will build person- 
ality. This requires thought, discrimina- 
tion and evaluation—a difficult thing, 
since the mental processes of most peo- 
ple tend to operate on a simple habit level. 

B. The religious spirit functions in 
group life as well as in individual choices 
and acts. 

Respect for others is a fundamental 
Christian principle. Not a patronizing 
tolerance but actual appreciation of other 
people and a genuine desire to help them 
realize the fuller possibilities of their lives. 
It means the Golden Rule in practice. The 
religious spirit may be tested out in the 
organization and operation of an athletic 
team, a committee, a friendly circle, the 
everyday life of a family, in business and 
social relationships. 

C. The religious spirit seeks ways to 
function in all aspects of living. 

It is based on sound values that operate 
whether conditions are favorable or not, 
whether one is hopeful or dejected, suc- 
cessful or disappointed. Real religion is 
more than fair weather religion. The 
religious man is always religious. 

D. The religious spirit is aided by a 
knowledge of the religious experiences of 
the human race. 

This means an understanding of why 
people believe in God, why they pray, 
why they believe in the church and why 
the Bible is such a significant source of 
religious truth. The man who knows the 
past of his religion, and who practices it 
in daily living, will normally become a 
more vitally religious man. 

Religion, however, is a growing affair. 
It needs to be re-defined continually in 
the light of present day needs and experi- 
ences. The best insights of the best minds 
of today should be added to those of the 
past, thus keeping religious traditions vital 
for future generations. We need a living, 
functioning religion rather than a dead 
faith or mere acceptance of a creed. Vital 


Christianity implies a fellowship of people 
who respect each other for inherent worth 
and who think of God as the Father and 
the unifying spirit of all mankind. There 
is a tremendous need today for this spirit 
of fellowship in mutual respect and co- 
operative endeavor. 


II 

How May WE AcH8IEVE THE RELIGI- 
ous Purposes oF THE YMCA THrRouGH 
PuysicaL ACTIVITIES AND Sports? 

We believe that it is possible to achieve 
religious purposes through a program 
which includes sports and other physical 
activities. There are two sides to these 
religious purposes: (A) The development 
of Christian persons; and (B) The devel- 
opment of a Christian society. We shall 
examine them separately : 

A. The Development of Christian 
Persons. 

It is quite evident to a thoughtful man 
that activities in themselves may just as 
easily be un-Christian as Christian. If a 
player in a volleyball game acts in an un- 
Christian way, he will develop an un- 
Christian character, whether he plays in a 
Christian Association or elsewhere. In 
order to develop a Christian personality 
each player will need 

1. to respect himself and those with 
whom he plays. 

2. to seek progressively higher values 
and higher levels of conduct. There is a 
tendency among us to fall into habits, 
either good or bad, and then to justify 
them. Various possibilities must be recog- 
nized, and the better ones followed. Only 
in this way can we improve our habits and 
live better lives. 

3. to act from higher human and spir- 
itual motives rather than merely from 
lower animal impulses. The animal side 
of life is important, but it must always be 
kept under control. 

Two important facts are evident: 

1. That activities in themselves are 
not likely to yield Christian values un- 
less they are directed consciously toward 
the achievement of these purposes. 
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2. That sports and other physical ac- 
tivities will yield an abundant harvest in 
Christian values if they are consciously di- 
rected toward achieving these ends. 

B. The Development of a Christian So- 
ciety. 

The process of building a Christian so- 
ciety is fundamentally the same as that 
of building a Christian personality. Per- 
sons and society are interdependent. De- 
stroy one and you destroy the other ; build 
one and you build the other. They develop 
reciprocally. The building of Christian 
personalities, therefore, helps build a 
Christian society. Social attitudes, stand- 
ards, institutions, ideas and ideals can have 
attractive Christian values only as indi- 
viduals who make up the social groups 
base their own personal attitudes on 
Christian values. 

Consequently, in the program each man 
must seek and practice Christian values. 
When the members of a basketball team 
discover or create the standards which 
should control their play and abide by 
them, Christian values tend to emerge. 
When the Department develops a policy 
stating its objectives and makes Christian 
values uppermost, and then teaches its 
players through every possible means to 
live up to that policy, it is living up to its 
Christian purpose. 

Thus the physical education program, 
through its groups, committees, classes, 
councils, teams and clubs offers unusual 
opportunities for the creation of small 
Christian societies. This is one way of 
motivating our YMCA members, who are 
also members of political groups, economic 
groups, family and social groups, to build 
a larger total Christian society. 

The YMCA is intensely democratic. In 
a democratic group, where the Christian 
spirit is present each member will have 
two responsibilities: first, responsibility 
for his own individual actions; second, 
responsibility for his influence on group 
attitudes and conduct so that they will ex- 
press Christian ideals and values. Good 
education provides for the transfer of 
learning from one situation to others, and 


builds a broad total philosophy of life out 
of concrete values that are found in every 
aspect of living. 


III 

Some SuccEstions to Guiwe INpivip- 
UALS AND Groups WHo Are CoNCERNED 
WITH THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THESE Pur- 
POSES. 

The Commission realizes that many 
studies have been conducted and many 
reports have been made which are of lit- 
tle practical value because the findings 
are not applied to specific situations. It 
is difficult to change established customs. 
Our Commission wants to be practical. 
Therefore, we shall make some general 
suggestions for individuals and groups, to 
guide them in making their lives really 
religious ; and we shall offer a discussion 
outline of an actual situation or problem, 
indicating a general procedure that may 
be used for thinking through any situation. 

A. Some General Suggestions: 

1. As individuals, and in groups, 
study the fundamental tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion to discover what are the con- 
crete adjustments involved in 

Fellowship 

Brotherhood 

Respect for persons 

Responsibility for the wider com- 
munity 

The relationship of people to God. 

2. Study how these adjustments work 
out in actual situations. This may be 
done by individuals, or by groups, classes, 
teams and committees. 

3. Take some actual situations, such 
as an incident in a volleyball class, the use 
of language in the locker room, the con- 
duct of a visiting team, or the behavior 
of some particular individual. Study them 
through, and seek to find ways of dealing 
with them that will guarantee the achieve- 
ment of our religious purposes. 

4. Develop in groups, teams and 
classes a moral code, or a set of standards. 
Evaluate from time to time the successes 
and failures of the group in following 
through the code. Develop new and im- 
proved codes or standards as the group 
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achieves better insights, and in that way 
lead them to progressively higher levels 
of behavior. 

5. Be certain that the emotional tone 
of the group, which is very largely set by 
the leaders and staff members, is Chris- 
tian in spirit, permeated by friendliness, 
understanding, brotherhood, fellowship, 
justice and fair play, as well as full of 
zest and fun. 

B. How to Handle a Particular Situ- 
ation: 

An illustration: Recently twelve older 
boys, representing six teams which had 
competed in our Older Boys’ Softball 
League, met to decide a problem. While 
the Boys’ Work Secretary was on vaca- 
tion, the two leading teams had met in a 
play-off to decide the league champion- 
ship. Team A had won both games, but 
was obliged to forfeit the first game be- 
cause it had used an ineligible player. Ar- 
guments were frequent in both games, 
and fighting broke out in the second game. 
Team B started the fighting, but accused 
Team A of poor sportsmanship. This is 
the situation as presented. To handle it, 
a number of questions need to be answer- 
ed. For example: 

1. What additional questions would 
you ask to get pertinent facts that might 
guide our thinking toward a fair decision? 

2. Why did these boys act as they did? 
How had they acted in previous games? 
How fair and competent were the of- 
ficials? Was the desire to win stimulated 
by some coveted award? 

3. What suggestions could you make 
for solving this problem? What are the 
probable values in each alternative pro- 
posal? 

4. What action could be taken that 
would avoid a recurrence of this kind of 
situation ? 

5. What underlying values are we 
after, that make us concerned with this 
kind of situation? 

6. What is religious about this situ- 
ation? 

7. Whose responsibility is it to see 
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that this situation is so handled that Chris- 
tian education outcomes are attained ? 


In CoNCLUSION 

In this report the Commission has pre- 
sented only a skeleton ; it has not attempted 
to clothe that skeleton with living flesh. 
We recognize that the statement of a 
problem and its analysis are quite different 
from the practical efforts necessary to 
effect a solution of the problem. 

The practical implementation of any 
suggested plan to achieve religious values 
through the athletic program of the 
YMCA depends upon the development 
of leadership techniques, including the 
discovery of ways to motivate the young 
men who participate in the athletic pro- 
gram. Responsibility for developing these 
skills rests back upon the Association in 
general: upon the training schools which 
select candidates for the secretariat and 
educate them for their task; upon the 
governing officials of local Associations, 
who plan for the development of their 
secretaries while actually in service; upon 
retreats and assemblies and summer camps 
to which secretaries retire for mutual 
stimulation, counsel, and study; and 
finally, upon the secretaries themselves, 
who sometimes, in the midst of their many 
duties, may lose sight of the larger goal 
they are seeking to attain. 

The Commission would conclude its re- 
port with two observations : 

First, it would offer a tribute to the 
present athletic staff of the Association. 
YMCA secretaries, almost to a man, 
are deeply concerned over the development 
of wholesome religious attitudes in the 
young men under their care, and in gen- 
eral are working intelligently toward the 
development of such attitudes. 

Second, the Commission is convinced 
that its report does not represent a 
Utopian vision, but does contribute to a 
more practical understanding of the basic 
function of the Association; and that it 
suggests an approach through which that 
function can be more adequately served in 
the immediate future than in the recent 
past. 
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THE DEFINITIVE DEWEY 





GeorcE A. Core* 


MONG the various celebrations of 
John Dewey’s eightieth birthday The 
Philosophy of John Dewey’ has a unique 
place. It is, indeed, a unique phenomenon 
in the history of philosophy. It is a 
sort of seminar in which seventeen emi- 
nent judges of as many phases of thought 
and culture offer critical and descriptive 
comments upon Dewey’s works, and 
receive a reply from him. In most 
respects the utmost insight into his wide- 
ranging thought of which this generation 
has been capable is here, together with 
the most deeply-considered estimates of 
its validity. The response of Dewey, 
likewise, is probably the most decisive as 
well as incisive production of his long 
career.” The significance of this career 
is bound up with the significance of the 
greatest revolution of thought in all his- 
tory—the spread of the empirical attitude 
and method of modern science into the 
whole of culture. It is his distinction to 
have carried the empirical principle to its 
utmost limit, which proves to be limit- 
lessness. This means that he has brought 
under a single logic both facts and values, 
both the purpose to know and the purpose 
to be and to do. His philosophy is a 
theory of culture in its totality, and—true 
to its own logic—it is a purpose and a 
plan for re-making our ways of living. 
A comprehensive critical review of this 
great work would not be appropriate here 
even if the equipment of the present re- 
viewer covered all the fields involved. The 
readers of this magazine are interested in 
Dewey chiefly for a professional reason, 
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namely, because his views concerning edu- 
cation, religion, and the social bond affect 
the outlook, the purposes, and the 
processes of what has come to be known 
as “religious education.” Consequently, 
much that philosophers by profession 
would regard as essential must here go 
unmentioned. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to endeavor to grasp what the criti- 
cisms and the rejoinder here printed prove 
to be the main difficulty that every part of 
Dewey’s system presents to contemporary 
thought. His basic idea, which controls 
all that he writes, whether the topic be 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, esthetics, poli- 
tics, religion, or education, has been de- 
scribed as a Copernican change in point 
of view as to the relation between experi- 
ence and nature. But it is more than this. 
For he denies the supposed dualism of 
nature and experience. His main conten- 
tion is that neither of these revolves 
around the other. His point—which may 
be seen in its greatest vividness in his 
spirited reply to Bertrand Russell’s biting 
criticisms—is that there is no standpoint 
whence one could recognize such a move- 
ment ; that there are not two worlds, mind 
and nature; rather, that all that goes on 
in ourselves (biological processes, psy- 
chological processes, logical processes, 
etc.) is natural in the fullest sense; that 
primary qualities (as hardness), secon- 
dary qualities (as color), and tertiary 
qualities (as beauty and other types of 
satisfaction) are “there” in one and the 
same sense ; that, accordingly, values (this 
is peculiarly important for the purposes 
of this review) are not something “in the 
mind” as contrasted with something ob- 
jective “out there”; that, similarly, prob- 
lems and solutions are not merely “sub- 
jective,” for situations as such have a 
problematic quality, and inquiry springs 
out of situations instead of being bestowed 
upon them; that cognition and apprecia- 
tion are phases of a single process; that 
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cognition aims at one specific sort of sat- 
isfaction, namely, the satisfaction of re- 
solving the particular problem with which 
an inquiry starts; that this is knowing, 
and that its product, knowledge, now has 
the function of a further ordering of 
experience on behalf of other kinds of 
satisfaction as well as the cognitive kind. 


This is naturalism, but it is not what 
ordinarily goes under this name. For 
nature, thus conceived, does not merely 
grind out predetermined products; it has 
a mechanism, but it is not one; events are 
to some extent contingent; products and 
processes emerge that could not be pre- 
dicted from analysis of their antecedents, 
and values and teleology are inherent. 
This is neither materialism nor idealism, 
for no supposed material substance com- 
petes for metaphysical recognition with 
any supposed spiritual entity. Dewey does 
not think in terms of substance, but in 
terms of action and events. Nor is there 
any hint of a primordial, opaque world- 
energy, which would make of personality 
an insoluble puzzle. Personality itself 
stands in the first line of evidence as to 
what nature is. Natural process has to 
be construed in terms of outcome as well 
as of antecedents. But this must not be 
interpreted as a re-affirmation of a Coper- 
nican relation between mind and nature. 


Naturalism, thus conceived, depends in 
part upon Dewey’s psychology, which he 
calls “behavioral.” It is not the behavior- 
ism of John B. Watson, for it recognizes 
the effectiveness in nature of the conscious 
activity of thinking, selecting, and labor- 
ing. This activity, however, is not sep- 
arable from biological processes; what 
acts is the organism in its totality; 
Dewey’s psychology is organismic. It is 
not, however, anti-personalistic. Persons 
come into existence in the social process 
of “acculturation,” in which language 
plays a leading role; they are not shadows 
of something else, but effective dynamic 
units. They are inherently social, and 
democracy is the focal point of this so- 
ciality when it becomes self-critical. 
Professor G. W. Allport offers a criticism 


to the effect that Dewey’s psychology 
deals more adequately with “the progres- 
sive shifts in personality than with its 
stability of structure.” In his reply Dewey 
admits that in his desire to cut loose from 
theories of the personal self as “a peculiar 
kind of substantial stuff,’ he has not de- 
veloped an adequate theory of personality. 
This admission should be of interest to 
persons who, though they recognize in 
Dewey’s outlook an authentic religious 
quality, nevertheless feel that it lacks an 
adequate focus or point of attachment. 
That naturalism, thus conceived, ex- 
cludes all the classical types of theological 
metaphysics is obvious. Whether the 
spiritual appears in them as an “also” 
alongside the material, or as itself the 
“informing” ground of the material, in 
either case they present a dualism that is 
repugnant to Dewey’s thought. The meta- 
physical idealism that is the base-line of 
much theology that regards itself as re- 
conciled with the method of science he 
looks upon as a form of supernaturalism. 
This is the main point at which a collision 
occurs between him and _ Professor 
Edward L. Schaub, who writes the section 
on “Dewey’s Interpretation of Religion.” 
A minor point in Schaub’s criticism—a 
point of which much more might have 
been made—touches upon the inadequacy, 
also referred to by Allport, of Dewey’s 
treatment of personality. Schaub main- 
tains that Dewey, in his earlier period, 
condemned church religion without exam- 
ining into the actual place of churches in 
our culture; that, in general, he has 
judged religious practices without going 
into their history and without weighing 
their social consequences ; that his sweep- 
ing condemnation of supernaturalism 
ignores differences among the supernat- 
uralisms; that there is, in fact, a distinc- 
tively religious experience that adds a new 
dimension to knowledge; that this new 
dimension of knowledge is expressed in 
metaphysical idealism such as Fichte’s, 
which connects ethical will in us with an 
ethical ground of the universe ; that such a 
metaphysical reference is essential to wor- 
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ship, and that without worship our ethical 
endeavors are bound to lose their zest. 


Dewey replies that what he condemned 
in churches in 1908 is not religion, but 
supernaturalism, which because it begets 
dogmatism produces the sectarian divi- 
sions that necessitate the exclusion of the 
teaching of religion from the schools of 
the people. At this point it is worthy of 
remark that, five years earlier, at the con- 
ference on religious education out of 
which the Religious Education Association 
emerged, Dewey evinced an almost tender 
regard not only for religious growth in 
children but also for the religious aspira- 
tions, struggles, and personal realizations 
that he treated as characteristic of adults 
in the churches (See the Proceedings of 
the R.E.A., Vol. 1). This production of 
Dewey’s appears not to have fallen under 
Professor Schaub’s eyes. It is important 
for several reasons. It recognizes a re- 
ligious quality in the normal growth of 
children and youth; this quality does not 
have to be bestowed upon them by adults. 
Here is an indication, not only that A 
Common Faith is not an after-thought 
or late development of Dewey’s thinking, 
but also that his theory of education, if 
it were fully worked out, would not have 
the secularistic cast that it has acquired. 
Further, this 1903 production points with 
precision to the concept “growth,” which 
differentiates religious education from re- 
ligious training and indoctrination, and 
today is the point of divergence in con- 
troversies over the validity of “religious 
education.” With this issue Schaub does 
not concern himself. Partly in conse- 
quence of this, perhaps, he does not incite 
Dewey to make more explicit the religious- 
ness of normal growth. Instead, he is in- 
cited to say, in substance, that Schaub 
ignores the evidence for a completely 
empirical theory of knowledge, that what 
Schaub defends is not religion but super- 
naturalism, and that religion without 
supernaturalism is not only possible but 
also rational. 

In spite of the fact that this volume 
wholly fails to unfold Dewey’s interest in 


religiousness in education — Professor 
John L. Childs’ otherwise masterly ex- 
position of Dewey’s philosophy of educa- 
tion does not even mention it—the re- 
statement and summing-up of a natural- 
ism that places the whole of valuation 
within the natural process should help 
those who are engaged in promoting re- 
ligious growth to understand what they 
are for and what is against them. The 
situation in which we find ourselves has 
not been created by Dewey’s philosophy, 
but this philosophy can illuminate it. 
During two generations, at least, natural- 
istic attitudes have been seeping into the 
churches under the influence of the evo- 
lutionary view of man, the critical 
examination of sacred literatures, and a 
mass of inventions that almost insensibly 
produced a new impression as to how 
things happen. Not only outward con- 
duct, but also inward piety has changed 
its character. Someone should write a 
history of prayer in Protestantism since 
1859! James’ pragmatism, which put 
here-and-now-experienced values upon 
their own empirical feet, furthered this 
change and helped bring it into the open. 
It is manifested in the partial abandon- 
ment of the old antithesis between the 
sacred and the secular, and in the now 
common assumption that ascertainable 
cause-and-effect relations prevail in the 
spiritual life. It appears alike in pulpit 
utterances and in pulpit silences; it ap- 
pears just now in a staggering awakening 
to the practical ineptitude of organized 
religion in the modern world. The present 
revulsion from this ineptitude into super- 
naturalisms is itself evidence of the enor- 
mous pressure of this empirical and 
pragmatic factor in religious conscious- 
ness. What Dewey brings to this situation 
is an inescapable demand that we act con- 
sciously and foresightedly where hereto- 
fore a kind of spiritual opportunism has 
compromisingly mixed incompatibles, and 
that we frankly face the utmost implica- 


. tion of changes in which already we are 


deeply involved. 
Wherever critical discussion of re- 
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ligious education touches upon method, 
there account is taken of John Dewey’s 
ideas. But what is involved in a critical 
choice of methods is not always perceived. 
A Roman Catholic critic of certain en- 
deavors to improve catechetics noted, 
however, that to bend religious teaching 
to fit the nature of the child is to qualify, 
and so to reject, the plenary authority of 
the church. The truth is that to choose 
a method because of expected conse- 
quences, the expectation being based upon 
observation, is to place reliance upon 
science even in the “spiritual realm.” In 
the by and large, Protestant religious edu- 
cation along with Jewish, has gone as far 
as this in its treatment of method, but a 
common assumption is that the content of 
instruction and the quality of the com- 
mitments towards which pupils are led 
have a basis of their own that is inde- 
pendent of the basis of method. Here we 
are confronted by Dewey’s proof that 
means and end are continuous with each 
other, and by his insistence that valuations 
become illusory if they are separated from 
empirical insight into actual conditions. 
The particular color of the problem that 
here emerges in religious education de- 
rives from the authoritarianism that is 
implicit, if not always explicit, in our 
tradition—an authoritarianism that flows 
directly from the assumption that there 
have been non-natural divine irruptions 
into human experience. Here is the point 
at which Dewey’s kind of naturalism be- 
comes a vital concern for religious edu- 
cation. The bearing of his thought could 
easily be misconstrued, and it is probable 
that only time will show exactly what this 
bearing is. In practice the crux of the 
matter is the relation of authority to free- 
dom. Is the teacher obligated to accept 
for himself and to impose upon pupils 
what some men, now dead, have said 
about their own or their predecessors’ 
experience of the divine? If so, we teach 
as religion not only something about God 
but also something about the nature of 
experience in general, for we affirm 
(though we may not realize that we are 
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doing so) that the revealers or the creed 
makers had a correct view of the ordinary 
experience into which something extra- 
ordinary intruded. To say merely that 
Dewey denies the supernatural phase of 
this tradition is to misunderstand the 
problem. For he denies also that there is 
or ever was such ordinary, supposedly 
“natural” experience as the theory of 
authority assumes. The sword is two- 
edged and cuts two ways, leaving us with 
neither nature nor the supernatural as the 
religious tradition conceives them. 

This volume demonstrates that all along 
the line the immediate need is to under- 
stand Dewey. For, to one experienced 
philosopher after another he says, in reply 
to objections, “You have presupposed the 
validity of the very thing that I have 
brought into question.” Teachers of re- 
ligion who desire to grasp his relation to 
their presuppositions might well assemble 
his references to religion, and then under- 
take the difficult operation of inspecting 
them through his eyes. Only then could 
we know what alternatives he places be- 
fore us. It is certain that neither atheism 
nor agnosticism is among these alterna- 
tives. He warmly defends a religious 
attitude because nature includes ideals, 
and makes them work. For him moral 
creativity is not a fantasy of wishful 
thinking ; such creativity is here and now 
a part of experience. He is willing to use 
the name God to designate this actuality. 
To the question whether the universe is 
friendly to man he answers that he agrees 
with Breasted who, speaking as a his- 
torian, says that nature has been friendly 
to the emergence and development of 
conscience and character. Note that 
Breasted speaks as a historian, and that 
he affirms that there are continuity and 
organization of values as well as of facts. 
His conclusion implies that we are not 
living in an ethical chaos but—in some 
sense—in an ethical cosmos, and that there 
is a discernible direction of the mass of 
human ethical valuations. 


Thus it appears that by noting the 
course of history we can make some proxi- 
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mate determinations of the nature of that 
which Dewey calls God. From his own 
standpoint, he might, it seems, add to 
Breasted’s dictum these propositions: 
Nature is friendly to the emergence and 
spread of the method of science; to the 
overcoming of ancient error by philo- 
sophical criticism ; to esthetic appreciation 
and art; to growth of personality through 
education ; to the spread of respect for one 
another’s personality; finally, to de- 
mocracy as the climax of cooperative 
thinking made one with cooperative ac- 
tion. But Dewey looks upon this as a 
now-forming, not an already-formed, 
value cosmos. The locus and area of it he 
finds in human society, where values are 
contingent and precarious. The idea of 
God as one who in his own being already 
incorporates and enjoys all true values 
(even making things valuable or not valu- 
able by fiat), and guarantees the outcome 
of history, Dewey rejects. He rejects it 
for both epistemological and_ ethical 
reasons. Belief in such a God is what 
he means by supernaturalism, which he 
thinks actually stands in the way of a 
genuinely religious attitude. 


Three brief comments will conclude this 
article, all of them directed towards under- 
standing Dewey, not towards approving 
or disapproving his views. The first com- 
ment is that, partly under his influence, 
philosophies of religion are springing up 
that, though they reject supernaturalism 
just as he does, nevertheless affirm the 
existence of God in a sense that outruns 
his own affirmation of it. God is con- 
ceived, for example, as the personality- 
producing power in the universe, or as a 
cosmic reservoir of values, or as the sus- 
taining ground of the human quest of the 
good. These theisms do not traffic in in- 
finites and absolutes; they think of God, 
not as above process but as in process, 
even struggle, in somewhat the same sense 
as ourselves. They give no support to 
authoritarianism. But they do support a 
sense of fellowship that transcends and 
invigorates not only every achieved fel- 
lowship between man and man, but also 


all our flowing social ideals. Recently a 
working pastor has indicated the possible 
relation between such theisms and re- 
ligious devotion by saying that worship, 
or awakening to the reality of God, is 
born of “appreciation of the human values 
either actually encountered or seen to be 
implicit, and therefore possible of achieve- 
ment, in life.” 


A second comment is that the super- 
naturalism to which Dewey objects re- 
flects a condition in society in which some 
men work, while others look on, give 
orders, and enjoy. He and Karl Marx 
are alike in tracing the profoundest dual- 
ism in thought to this dualism in society, 
and they are alike in insisting upon over- 
coming the dualism by making thought 
and action, theory and practice, coincide. 
Unfortunately, the volume contains no 
exposition of the logical relations between 
Dewey’s empiricism and the empirical 
factors in Marx’s philosophy. It is a fact 
that our religious tradition represents God 
as belonging to the privileged class, not 
to the class of workers. He might be a 
kindly monarch, but his occupation in any 
case contrasted with that of the toiling 
and sweating laborers. His occupation 
was to think and plan, assign duties, dis- 
tribute rewards, and enjoy himself. If, 
now, the concept of God should be shifted 
from the privileged class to the working 
class, the possibility of a reasonable 
theistic belief might turn upon whether 
the ends of labor actually are in process of 
being achieved. 

A third comment is that an almost 
casual remark of Dewey to the effect that 
“universe” and “whole self” are con- 
structs of imagination may have implica- 
tions that are worth following out. The 
religiousness that he defends is directed 
towards the unification of the self and— 
since he condemns the way in which both 
supernaturalism and atheism isolate man 
as if our species were the center of things 
—it is directd also towards the universe. 
Query: Does a fusion here take place 
between guidance of conduct by the fac- 
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tuality of science and guidance by fact- 
transcending imagination? Further, does 
an implication here lurk that the same 
process whereby, in the organism called 
John Smith, we apprehend the presence 


of a potential friend whose whole self we 
reverence, might lead on to the apprehen- 
sion of a friend and fellow worker in 
some of the organized coherences of na- 
ture in the large? 


IS MANKIND SANE? 


“Yes,” Says John Macmurray 


GeorGcE A. CoE* 


[* this period of spiritual depression, 
when eminent theologians declare (as 
in The Kingdom of God and History) 
that the course of time does not exhibit 
a progressive realization of the Kingdom 
of God; when some even regard the ulti- 
mate futility of human endeavor as a 
manifestation of the attributes of God, 
it is exciting to find one of the most criti- 
cal minds of our generation developing an 
exactly contrary thesis." Not only this; 
John Macmurray offers also an explana- 
tion for the mysterious fact that through 
most of the Christian history, as well as at 
the present time, the proclamation of 
Immanuel, “God is with us,” has been 
accompanied by presuppositions and even 
declarations that one cannot find God by 
looking for Him in the Here-and-now. 
This self-paralyzing kind of spirituality is 
a product, Macmurray says, of an en- 
deavor to put the Jewish religiousness of 
Jesus, which knew no dualism, into the 
dualistic and fundamentally irreligious 
modes of thought that are characteristic 
of European peoples. 

The author is fully aware that the dual- 
istic habit of our western minds will make 
it difficult for us to understand his thesis. 
We shall be tempted, instead, to judge it 
from a standpoint, the validity of which 
it is one of the main parts of his purpose 
to deny. His own standpoint, he thinks, 
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is a development of the main characteristic 
of ancient Hebrew culture, namely, its 
all-inclusive religiousness. This religious- 
ness knew no break nor gap between the 
spiritual and the material; piety and the 
work of one’s hands; worshipping and 
eating; the bond of the family and the 
bond of the economic and the political or- 
der ; loving man and obeying God. It was 
not dualistic. Macmurray finds philo- 
sophical justification for the Hebrew at- 
titude almost exactly where Dewey finds 
the basis for his own denial of dualism in 
nature. Both Dewey and Macmurray 
maintain that mind does not see into 
things by standing outside and looking at 
them; that only in action do we grasp 
reality ; that action always includes opera- 
tions of the body, and that rationality has 
to manifest itself in an intention to make 
changes either directly or indirectly in the 
material aspect of experience. Just as 
Dewey, because he includes values in the 
natural process, transforms the concept 
of nature, so Macmurray, by insisting 
that human action, gua human, contains 
its goal within itself, transforms the con- 
cept of history. We cannot make the past 
of man significant by assuming a con- 
templative ideal, and then inquiring 
whether mankind is approaching it in con- 
duct. The gap that this assumes between 
thought and action, the ideal and the ac- 
tual, leaves action out in the meaningless 
cold forever, and it dooms ideals to eter- 
nal ineffectiveness. 

The most significant content of Hebrew 
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religiousness is found in its sense of all- 
embracing community. Jesus was not 
only filled with this sense; he discovered 
and gave a unique impetus to the dy- 
namics of it. He discovered, namely, the 
principle of personality; specifically, that 
persons as such require for their self- 
fulfillment community without limit. 
Now, personality is precisely the mark of 
the human species, and the mark of a 
person is action guided by intention. This 
sets off the human species from all others, 
and it makes of history something other 
than evolution. In view of the commu- 
nity-requiring aspect of personality, his- 
tory in its totality can be conceived as a 
continuous intention in the direction of a 
fellowship in which all the members real- 
ize themselves as persons. This continuity 
of intention throughout the generations 
Macmurray interprets as a single divine 
intention wrought out through our inten- 
tions. This has some similarity to the 
idealistic view of a divine immanence that 
woos us to sanctify all the relationships 
that natural conditions impose upon us; 
but there is a vital difference. Macmurray 
insists that Jesus was utterly realistic 
about these conditions, but that he un- 
covered spiritual law as operative in them, 
not as begging to be admitted. He who 
seeks to save his life loses it—this, for 
example, is a strictly factual judgment. 
So is the proposition that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. 

The search for a clue to history now re- 
solves itself into this question: In the 
passage of time what, as a matter of fact, 
happens to and through the community- 
creating qualities of personality? This 
quality, it should be borne in mind, has not 
the nature of a wish; it is what we are, 
it is active, and it moves in a determinate 
direction whether our wishes point this 
way or not. Community is what men 
want even when they do not desire it. 
Consequently, to the extent that men set 
their faces towards any contrary goal, 
they frustrate themselves, and thereby 
goad themselves to reconsider what they 
really want. To kick against the goad is 


vain, for the goad is the very selfhood of 
the kicker. Thus it is that the social de- 
mand that is inherent in us as human be- 
ings becomes an increasingly definite in- 
tention, and progress in social relations 
takes place. Men are free in the sense 
that within limits they can make many 
sorts of intention work, but within our 
heterogeneous intentions there goes on by 
our own free acts a process of elimina- 
tion that is just as inevitable as the fact 
that we are persons and not things. Thus, 
community as the goal of history is fully 
determined, though we are not. But this 
is no soft theory of automatic or straight- 
line progress, nor of the gradual penetra- 
tion of sweetness and light into what is 
by nature sour and dark, nor does it re- 
produce in a new form the drama of a 
struggle between God and Satan, or be- 
tween God and human depravity. It does, 
however, give a new turn to the victory- 
through-defeat motif of Christianity, and 
it makes the law of love a principle of 
cosmic action. Macmurray holds, conse- 
quently, that Jewish-Christian religious- 
ness (for the religion of Jesus is thor- 
oughly Jewish) is the clue to history. 
This point of view is both illustrated 
and confirmed by a series of astoundingly 
brilliant analyses of historic movements 
within the Christian era. Even if the 
present reviewer looked with disfavor 
upon the central idea of this book, never- 
theless he would have to regard it as 
enormously stimulating, suggestive, and 
revealing. To outline even one of Mac- 
murray’s analyses would require more 
space than is here available. But a ref- 
erence to his discussion of power is im- 
perative. The validity of aggression as 
against withdrawal is the point of view. 
The attitude of “You may keep the power 
if you'll let me keep the virtue” makes 
virtue a superfluity and even a hindrance 
to goodness. Personality as such impels 
itself to take power over all resources for 
its own ends. This means an equal claim 
of all men not only to the means of bodily 
subsistence but also to all available means 
for the growth of a personal self. It 
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means also freedom—a freedom that, be- 
cause its exists in and for community, is 
the opposite of anarchy. The fact that 
individuals differ in capacity and in gifts 
leads properly to differentiation of func- 
tion, and to differences in the amount of 
power that individuals direct, but he that 
is greatest must be the servant of all upon 
their terms, not his. When power is 
sought for its own sake or used arbitrar- 
ily, the principle of self-frustration comes 
into play, and power breaks down the 
very thing that it builds up. The main 
vicissitudes of the church have been of 
this character—its weaknesses, as well as 
its strengths, have come from within. 
Yet its history is not tragic, for even the 
errors of the church have brought us 
nearer to the truth. The same principle 
applies to political and economic organ- 
ization. For example, imperialism is at 
this moment actually bringing nearer the 
classless society to which it is utterly op- 
posed. 

This is a dialectic theory of history, and 
it bears unmistakable similarity to the 
theory of Karl Marx. Yet the two are 
far from being identical, for personality 
and intention do not figure alike in the 
two. “Dialectic materialism,” a term that 
applies somehow to strict Marxism, does 
not apply in any sense to Macmurray. 
Marx predicts that the dialectic of history 
will eliminate religion from the world; 
Macmurray expects the dialectic that he 
sees in our activity as persons to bring 
about world-wide fulfillment of the orig- 
inal intent of religion, and specifically of 
Christianity. The development of the 
method of science, which for Marxism is 
a blow to Christianity, is regarded by 
Macmurray as Christianity’s greatest sin- 
gle victory. All this must be recognized 
as background of his thought when he 
expresses the conviction that the approach 
to communism in the U. S. S. R., in spite 
of its anti-religious theory of itself, is the 
nearest approximation yet made by any 
people to accepting as the basis of social 
organization the universal qualities of 


man upon which Christianity also stakes 
its all. 

What has this philosophy of history to 
do with religious education, which this 
journal is set to promote? Much, indeed! 
Think of the growing awareness of per- 
sonality and of community on the part of 
both the teachers and the taught ; and con- 
sider how much turns upon the distinc- 
tion, already common among us, between 
mere instruction and training, on the one 
hand, and education, on the other. Wher- 
ever instruction and training are taken to 
be the whole duty of the teacher, there 
ideas and habits are merely attached to 
the pupil’s personality—he himself is not 
wholly there in the process or the result, 
and to the extent that he is there he ac- 
quires a dual consciousness that acts from 
two centers, namely, what the teacher 
says, on the one hand and, on the other, 
his very own experience. The basic lack 
here is community. In this kind of teach- 
ing-process fellowship, if it is not absent, 
is only incidental. The function that the 
teacher performs sets him apart from his 
pupils ; he is not a codperator with them, 
but an operator upon them. Hence, his 
class tends to become a miniature class 
society. Then the dialectic movement that 
Macmurray describes sets in. Teaching 
by dictatorship produces difficulties from 
within itself, and teachers are forced to 
study their pupils in order to become more 
efficient teachers. Because the pupil is an 
integer, a person, this study has to ad- 
vance from an analysis of learning in a 
merely intellectual sense to learning in the 
broad sense of modifications of the per- 
sonality. Hence drives have to be taken 
into account—both the drives that are na- 
tive to all and those that have been ac- 
quired by the individual. The conse- 
quence of this is that the self-realizations 
of each pupil as indicated by his satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions become modi- 
fiers of the teacher’s methods. Finally, 
growth of the pupil’s personality, not con- 
formity to the teacher, becomes the teach- 
er’s deliberate objective. Though growth 
requires the thwarting of many a desire, 
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it requires also increase of free choices, 
together with experience of success in do- 
ing what one has come to desire to do. 
The upshot of all this is that the teacher 
and his pupils become codperators, and 
what once was a miniature class society is 
replaced by emergent democracy. This is 
Education, which includes instruction and 
training, but destroys their isolation, and 
transforms them into parts of the pupils’ 
realization of themselves as persons. 
Religious education, particularly, has 
taken so seriously the ancient dictum of 
the measureless value of persons that 
democratic fellowship between pupil and 
pupil, and between teacher and pupils is 
now deliberately cultivated as a method 
of present religious living, and efforts are 
made to effect continuity between wor- 
ship and these realizations of what it is to 
be human. In this matter religious educa- 
tion is somewhat like Abraham in that it 
both knows and does not know whither it 
is going. Its social goal frequently re- 
ceives a definition that might mean either 
social conventionality or social revolt. 
Nevertheless, its own genius urges it to- 
wards ever sharper and sharper definition. 
Where this urge is most fully obeyed, 
explicit information about the social 
aspirations of the prophets and of Jesus 
has been joined with explicit encourage- 
ment of the young to make their own 
evaluations of these olden-time aspira- 
tions. Here the already-present intention 
towards community grows more conscious 
and deliberate, and it spreads outward 
from fellowship in a church group to- 
wards creative social action upon the wid- 
est scale. One result, of course, is an em- 
barrassed religiousness on the part of 
those who do not participate in this move- 
ment. They sometimes lay hands upon 
the ark in the hope of steadying it. Even 
where the personality-community issue is 
not made thus explicit there is ecclesiasti- 
cal uneasiness over religious education. 
It is both wanted and feared ; the dialectic 
process is going on, and tension results. 


But the cause of this tension is the in- 
tention called love, which from the begin- 
ning has been present in church and syna- 
gogue instruction. 

Towards a work like this neither plump 
assent nor plump dissent is appropriate, 
and neglect would be most unfitting of 
all—it would be stupid. Unquestionably 
Macmurray’s key terms, “personality” 
and “community,” name the locus of both 
the philosophical and the practical dis- 
tress of religion in our day. An exposi- 
tion of ideal relations between self and 
society would be no new thing, but this, 
I believe, is the first investigation of their 
actual relations in concrete human con- 
duct through the ages. It is to be expected 
that critical students of the Bible and ex- 
perts in the history of Europe will proceed 
to test the accuracy of a multitude of de- 
tails. There are problems also for 
psychology. And throughout this testing 
process the critic will need to be alert to 
a possible difference between the relation 
of factual judgments to value judgments 
in his own mind and in the mind of 
Macmurray. In addition to all this, there 
is needed—so it seems to this reader of 
the book—some attention to the parts of 
world history that are outside the Jewish- 
Christian stream; some attention also to 
the relation of human history to organic 
evolution. Macmurray’s theistic interpre- 
tation of his facts needs further illum- 
ination, likewise. It seems that in some 
sense a dated human intention towards 
a dated community can be identical with 
an undated intention in God, and that 
my confused intention can be also an 
unconfused divine intention. Finally, the 
inner sources and the outer incitements 
of our foolish and unsocial conduct need 
further exposition. The theory of de- 
pravity, even if it were true, would not 
explain them. But no catalog of what the 
book is not can detract from the solidity 
and the massiveness of its main argu- 
ment, nor from the illuminating quality 
of its details. 
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CHORIC SPEECH 


Choral speaking is making a contribu- 
tion somewhat analagous to that made by 
“part singing” and its development in 
quartettes, octettes, and choirs. Choral 
speaking helps in understanding and in- 
terpreting poetry. For a group to speak 
chorally they must enter into the spirit 
of the poem and interpret it not only in- 
telligently but emotionally. Groups from 
school children up to sages may find it 
not only an intellectual stimulus but also 
great fun and a means for social insight 
and worship. Two 1939 books published 
by the Expression Company, Boston, are 
worthy of note. 


Rosinson, Marion P., and THURSTON, 
Rozetta L., Poetry For Man. 147 pag- 
es. 

There are rollicking poems of the wild 
and wooly west including Jesse James and 
Indian songs, but there is also religious 
literature and poems interpreting the 
philosophy of life. The social revolt finds 
expression and the folly of war. There are 
poems on holidays, nature and the lighter 
side. Any group would be entertained by 
a rendition of The Flamingo, Beware, or 
The Journey. It may be that this newer 
form of expression will help men to that 
delight in poetry which is so much to be 
desired. 


KeppieE, ExizABetH E., Choral Verse 

Speaking. 368 pages. 

The subtitle is “An Avenue to Speech 
Improvement and Appreciation of Poetry 
for use in Senior High Schools and Col- 
leges”. Any one who is contemplating 
choral speaking in his school or church 
would be well advised to secure this valu- 
able guide. Part I is on How To Enjoy 
Poetry Through Choral Speaking and is 
rich in suggestions and in concrete help- 
fulness on every detail. Part II deals with 


How To Improve The Speaking Voice 
Through Choral Speaking. If choral 
speaking did nothing more than help peo- 
ple in this country improve their speak- 
ing voice it would have a valuable mis- 
sion. Church leaders generally feel the 
need of helping their people when doing 
any kind of leadership to speak better. 
Here may be a means of accomplishing 
that desirable end while having other and 
more valuable contributions. 

Part III is an anthology. Choral speak- 
ing gives a clear standard for the selection 
of poems. They must be such as lend 
themselves to choral speech and_ this 
provides a basis of selection that often 
seems wanting in anthologies. These are 
selected not only for their intrinsic worth 
but also for various kinds of expression, 
as, for example, refrain, two-part, three 
and four part, unison, dramatic, and other 
types of work. 

Both of these books are worth their 
cost for the poems they contain. This 
last has, among many others, Drake’s 
“Drums and The Music Makers”; Spen- 
cer’s “Sweet Is The Rose” and “Pirate 
Don Durk Of Dowdee”; “Tally-ho” and 
“A Man’s A Man For A’ That”; and not 
forgetting “a snake that dwelt in skye” 
who “lived upon nothing but gooseberry 
pie for breakfast, dinner, and tea, oh”— 
fine old ballads and carols, and also lovely 


poems for worship. 
A. J. W. Myers. 


Alcoholics Anonymous. Works Publish- 
ng. Company, New York, 400 pages, 
$3.50. 


This extraordinary book deserves the 
careful attention of anyone interested in 
the problem of alcoholism. Whether as 
victims, friends of victims, physicians, 
clergymen, psychiatrists or social workers 
there are many such, and this book will 
give them, as no other treatise known to 
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this reviewer will, an inside view of the 
problem which the alcoholic faces. Gothic 
cathedral windows are not the sole things 
which can be truly seen only from within. 
Alcoholism is another. All outside views 
are clouded and unsure. Only one who 
has been an alcoholic and has escaped the 
thraldom can interpret the experience. 

This book represents the pooled ex- 
perience of one hundred men and women 
who have been victims of alcoholism— 
many of them declared hopeless by the 
experts—and who have won their free- 
dom and recovered their sanity and self- 
control. Their stories are detailed and 
circumstantial, packed with human in- 
terest. In America today the disease of 
alcoholism is increasing. Liquor has been 
an easy escape from depression. As an 
English officer in India, reproved for his 
excessive drinking, lifted his glass and 
said, “This is the swiftest road out of 
India,” so many Americans have been 
using hard liquor as a means of flight 
from their troubles until to their dismay 
they discover that, free to begin, they are 
not free to stop. One hundred men and 
women, in this volume, report their ex- 
perience of enslavement and then of lib- 
eration. 

The book is not in the least sensational. 
It is notable for its sanity, restraint, and 
freedom from over-emphasis and fanati- 
cism. It is a sober, careful, tolerant, sym- 
pathetic treatment of the alcoholic’s prob- 
lem and of the successful techniques by 
which its co-authors have won their free- 
dom. The group sponsoring this book 
began with two or three ex-alcoholics, who 
discovered one another through a kindred 
experience. From this personal kinship 
a movement started, ex-alcoholic working 
for alcoholics without fanfare or adver- 
tisement, and the movement has spread 
from one city to another. This book pre- 
sents the practical experiences of this 
group and describes the methods they 
employ. 

The core of their whole procedure is 
religious. They are convinced that for 
the hopeless alcoholic there is only one 
way out—the expulsion of his obsession 
by a Power Greater Than Himself. Let 
it be said at once that there is nothing 
partisan or sectarian about this religious 
experience. Agnostics and atheists, along 


with Catholics, Jews and Protestants, tell 
their story of discovering the Power 
Greater Than Themselves. “WHO ARE 
YOU TO SAY THAT THERE IS NO 
GOD,” one atheist in this group heard a 
voice say when, hospitalized for alcohol- 
ism, he faced the utter hopelessness of his 
condition. Nowhere is the tolerance and 
open-mindedness of the book more evident 
than in its treatment of this central mat- 
ter on which the cure of all these men 
and women has depended. They are not 
partisans of any particular form of or- 
ganized religion, although they strongly 
recommended that some religious fellow- 
ship be found by their participants. By 
religion they mean an experience which 
they personally know and which has saved 
them from their slavery, when psychiatry 
and medicine had failed. They agree 
that each man must have his own way of 
conceiving God, but of God Himself they 
are utterly sure, and their stories of vic- 
tory in consequence are a notable addition 
to William James’ “Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” 

Altogether the book has the accent of 
reality and is written with unusual in- 
telligence and skill, humor and modesty 
mitigating what could easily have been a 
strident and harrowing tale. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
se Ss SS 


ALLEN, Capy H., The Message of the 
Book of Revelation. Cokesbury, 180 
pages, $1.50. 

The Book of Revelation constantly 
arouses the imagination. Its pages have 
produced allegorizing and hypothesis 
without end. And now from far-away 
Iran, comes a new interpretation by a man 
who has studied the Roman world, trav- 
elled through it, and pondered its history. 
The author has put together a series of 
lectures on the Book of Revelation which 
he gave in Persia. Aside from this in- 
terest of the missionary—and it is well to 
know what missionaries teach—this book 
can enable all Bible students to see the 
importance of an acute historical sense. 

The author traces the experiences of 
the early Christians in the Roman Empire 
and shows forcefully and clearly how their 
experiences were reflected in this collec- 
tion of writings now known as the Book 
of Revelation. In all this he sees and 
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formuiates a philosophy of history. “The 
philosophy of history that underlies the 
Apocalypse is simple: history is a record 
of the contest between two ways of life— 
good and evil, righteousness and corrup- 
tion, the life of the New Jerusalem and the 
life of Babylon, the way of the Lamb and 
the way of the Dragon. The complete 
triumph of righteousness is the goal of 
history.” With the coming of this new in- 
stallment of the world-war, the Book of 
Revelation will again come into the teach- 
ing and thinking of the church. Some will 
find in it the announcement of the end of 
all things; others will find in it the herald 
of a new day, a day of victory. The 
author, fortunately, finds the latter. 

C. A. Hawley 

es SF 


BarcLay, WaDE CRAWForD, The Church 
and a Christian Society. Abingdon, 428 
pages, $3.50. 

For a long time we have needed a 
competent book on the philosophy and 
psychology of religious education written 
from the standpoint of the progres- 
sive movement within the evangelical 
churches. Because of its Christian philos- 
ophy, its warm enthusiasm, its closely- 
knit unity of historical, social, and per- 
sonal analysis with curriculum, its clarity 
of statement, its comprehensiveness, this 
book will attain a large, enduring, and de- 
served popularity. For this is primarily, 
as its title-page asserts, ““A discussion of 
aims, content, and method of Christian 
education,” and only secondarily, as the 
publishers’ jacket affirms, “A discussion 
of adult Christian education.” This is, of 
course, as it ought to be. 

The organizing principle of Dr. Bar- 
clay’s approach is Jesus’ law of love. This 
becomes the basis of his extensive critique 
of present-day society both for its “exces- 
sive enrichment of the few and the ex- 
ploitation of the many together with the 
moral degradation of both” (page 192). 
It is also the basis of the Christian social 
order, as he sees it “the family of God,” an 
extension to all mankind of the idea of the 
Christian family. And finally it is the 
basic factor in his pedagogy, for the best 
pedagogy is undoubtedly the give and 
take of a friendly group engaged in some 
genuine ongoing activity. 

One of the truly remarkable character- 
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istics of Dr. Barclay’s treatment is his 
balanced point of view. Doubtless he 
gives more space to the social implications 
of the gospel than to the individual, but 
the social gets its value from the personal. 
And if he insists upon social salvation, he 
insists with equal vigor upon personal sal- 
vation ; indeed he can conceive of neither 
apart from the other. Likewise he main- 
tains the balance between the religious ed- 
ucation of childhood and of adulthood, 
though here of course his emphasis is 
upon the latter. When he analyzes the in- 
dividual personality, he does not lose the 
physical in the psychical, still less the in- 
tellectual or the emotional or the volitional 
in one or the other of these aspects of 
mental life. 

It is refreshing to read a book on adult 
education that plainly says that the mil- 
lennium is not coming because of multi- 
plied classes or public forums. Indeed, 
while Dr. Barclay gives full weight to 
worship and instruction, to the various 
discussion types of guidance and to serv- 
ice, his real emphasis is upon “social par- 
ticipation,” whatever form it takes; or 
even more fundamentally upon the theme 
of his last and climactic chapter, “Life is 
the Curriculum.” One will find more com- 
plete treatments of the process of instruct- 
ing adults, e.g., Mueller’s; but Dr. Bar- 
clay gives quite enough for any thought- 
ful leader, and he gives it as part of a 
comprehensive discussion of personality 
formation and social advance. 

There are weak spots in the book, as 
this reviewer sees it. Dr. Barclay insists 
that the Christian society must be a 
planned and planning society. He can see 
no other alternative. But “is it possible to 
plan efficiently and to enforce the plans 
agreed upon, through the use of demo- 
cratic instrumentalities? Or does planned 
production for use inevitably mean the 
totalitarian State? ...To these ques- 
tions no one can return a dogmatic an- 
swer...” (page 186). If Dr. Barclay 
were less sincere or less thoughtful, he 
would not have written this, though the 
critics would have written it against him 
and his planned economy, which is for 
him the Christian State. But if the Chris- 
tian State turns out to be a totalitarian 
State, does not this sadly weaken the en- 
tire argument? 
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Again, the argument of the earlier part 
of the book is to a considerable degree 
based upon Rauschenbusch’s interpreta- 
tion .of the phrase, “the Kingdom of 
God.” He writes: “A unique concept 
given to the world and the Church by 
Jesus is that of the Kingdom of God, the 
Beloved Society, within which men live in 
fellowship with God as Father and with 
all men as brothers. . . . This rediscov- 
ery of the original gospel . . . is so sig- 
nificant that it constitutes nothing less 
than a compelling mandate to the Church. 
. . . The Church is called upon to trans- 
late Jesus’ concept of the Kingdom into 
terms of today’s life, to lead its members 
to understand what it means both in per- 
sonal and collective life, and what these 
meanings demand in social, economic, and 
political reconstruction” (page 131). Yet 
on page 269, we read: “At first regarded 
as a rediscovery of the original teaching 
of Jesus, in more recent years there has 
been increasing agreement among Biblical 
theologians that the conception expressed 
in the term ‘building the Kingdom of 
God,’ has little or no historical founda- 
tion.” Dr. Barclay finds himself facing 
the eschatological interpretation of Jesus, 
a point of view which must be recognized 
and considered at an early point in his 
discussion. For it is not merely the 
phrase, the Kingdom of God, which is at 
stake, but the question of the entire inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ life and teaching. 


Nevertheless, every person engaged in 
the religious education of adults (and 
what religious leader is not?), will want 
to read and own this book, both because it 
is perhaps the best treatment of adult re- 
ligious education, and because of its bas- 
ically sound philosophy and psychology 
of religious education. References, quota- 
tions, questions, and bibliography add 
greatly to its value. Incidentally, the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated not only 
upon producing a worthy and attractive 
book, but also in giving us a large volume 
which is at the same time light in weight. 

Frank O. Erb. 
es se 
Butts, R. FREEMAN, The College Charts 

Its Course. McGraw, Hill, 464 pages, 

$3.00. 


: Professor Butts has chosen an interest- 
ing and effective method of presenting the 


struggle of American education in achiev- 
ing its present democratic status. He 
traces the changes in our education from 
the foundations of the liberal arts of aris- 
tocratic Greek education through Roman 
culture, medieval cultures, English and 
German education, through the changes 
produced by the Industrial Revolution 
and the early and late scientific and exper- 
imental stages of our present day civili- 
zation. 

In presenting this pageant of progress 
Mr. Butts shows us the battle lines of 
education—the aristocratic, traditional, 
book minded, conservative, discipline- and 
faculty-psychology minded forces on the 
one side; and the democratic, experi- 
mental, vocational, liberal minded, pro- 
gressive forces on the other; the one side 
of ivory-tower higher educationalists who 
would keep education untainted by the 
world, and over against them the watch- 
tower educationalists who would put the 
theories and practices of education to the 
test of everyday living. Mr. Butts’ pres- 
entation makes it clear that the victories 
of these battles in education, the results 
of which have benefited countless young 
people, have been made through compro- 
mise and the blending of ideas rather 
than by the defeat of either side. 


While Mr. Butts unequivocally aligns 
himself with the practical, experimental, 
progressive, democratic and modern 
forces, his views do not prevent him from 
stating clearly and fairly the views which 
oppose his own. His intelligent organiza- 
tion of the material and his clear cut, 
interesting presentation add to the value 
and readability of the book. 


A few phases of education could have 
been elaborated with justification—par- 
ticularly the Christian motivation behind 
the extension of curriculum which con- 
stantly pressed forward the democratic 
ideals of education for women, tuition- 
free college and university education, and 
the emphasis upon practical and voca- 
tional values. Religion has been treated in 
the book as a compartmentalized force 
opposed to secular education, rather than 
as a motivating force behind the compro- 
mise effecting many of the changes which 
have taken place to produce our higher 
educational system in the United States 
—a system which is attempting to meet, 
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with increasing helpfulness, the needs of 
each individual personality. 

Students, educators and laymen who 
wish to get a clear and comprehensive 
view of the present status of college edu- 
cation in this country will be rewarded by 
reading this carefully prepared, clearly 
written and ample exposition of the tra- 
ditional and present day backgrounds of 
our colleges and universities. If the con- 
tents of this book, together with its infer- 
ence, are taken under consideration in the 
developments of the future, we shall have 
better colleges, more adequately designed 
to prepare students for effective voca- 
tional and cultural citizenship. 

Edward James Sparling. 
ee 
Gitson, Et1ENNE, The Unity of Philoso- 

phical Experience. Scribner's, 325 

pages, $2.75. 

Prof. Gilson, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars and thinkers of con- 
temporary France, was little known in this 
country prior to his brilliant contributions 
to the observance of the Harvard tercen- 
tenary some three years ago. His Unity of 
Philosophical Experience is a volume com- 
prising the twelve lectures delivered by M. 
Gilson at the Harvard University. The 
lectures deal with profound and vital ques- 
tions, they are rich in suggestion, and they 
answer many questions long in contro- 
versy. 

Man is a metaphysical animal; he is 
bound to look for an ultimate ground of 
all real and possible experience. True, 
metaphysicians and philosophers have 
cherished illusions and committed mis- 
takes, but we can learn much from their 
very failure. From Democritus to Berg- 
son and Dewey, an abstract philosophical 
necessity dictates the questions of philos- 
ophy, and the history of the answers to 
these questions is the history of human 
ideas. Science is not enough; we cannot 
live without a philosophy. 

The book discusses with exceptional lu- 
cidity all the major systems of philosophy, 
medieval and modern, as well as the pres- 
ent apparent breakdown of philosophy 
and the threatened rejection of scientific 
canons in favor of “statistical” interpreta- 
tions of physical phenomena. But to lose 
science is not to gain philosophy. And to 
lose both is “to lose reason, liberty and 


western civilization.” 

The book is analytical, critical and 
searching, but it does not despair of phil- 
osophy or of human intelligence. Its spir- 
it is constructive and distinctly optimistic. 

Victor S. Yarros 
es Fe 


Jones, S. SHEPARD and Myers, Denys 
P., Editors, Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, January 1938-June 
1939. World Peace Foundation, 582 
pages, $3.75. 

The series in which Documents on For- 
eign Relations appears was inspired by a 
desire to create basic knowledge of, and 
to prepare sound judgment on, foreign 
affairs. This book fulfills both purposes 
in an excellent manner and seems des- 
tined to inaugurate a series in itself. In 
fact, the World Peace Foundation hopes 
to publish similar consolidated volumes 
annually from now on. 

This book offers full length documents 
or vital excerpts from speeches and cor- 
respondence that represent our official 
policy. Thus we have a meaningful pic- 
ture of what the State Department and 
American representatives abroad have 
said to circumscribe such policies. But the 
editors have frequently gone further and 
printed relevant replies. 

The organization of these ramified 
materials is so lucid as to enable the 
reader to turn to all problems without 
difficulty. The editors present: “Princi- 
ples and Policy” in the initial part of the 
book, which contains fundamental state- 
ments covering the whole period. The sec- 
ond part treats individual problems in the 
following order: Inter-American Rela- 
tions, Conflict in the Far East, European 
Relations, Trade, Finance, and Refugees. 
A third part, called “National Action,” 
has one chapter on National Defense, and 
another on Neutrality and Peace Legisla- 
tion. An appendix on various details like 
passports, dollar bonds, munitions, etc., 
supplements the foregoing contents by 
useful statistics. 

No estimate of the purely scientific 
value of such a compilation can be at- 
tempted here, although its significance 
for classroom use should be stressed. 
Three contributions stand out: First, the 
often heard accusation that the United 
States has vacillated—-and still vacillates 
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—in the conduct of its foreign policy is 
a demonstrable falsehood. Second, if 
words retain any meaning at all, the 
United States has steered a peaceful 
course, even though it has called aggres- 
sion by its very name. And lastly, isola- 
tion, the dream of many a man, is shown 
to be not only impossible, but harmful. 

Martin Weinbaum. 

se 
RAUSCHENBUSH, STEPHEN, The March 
of Fascism. Yale, 346 pages, $3.00. 


This is a timely and important book, 
and one which I think every intelligent 
American would do well to read. Many 
other analyses have appeared of the un- 
derlying philosophy of Fascism, and of 
the political changes in Germany, Italy 
and Austria which accompanied its rise to 
power; but the peculiar significance of 
Mr. Rauschenbush’s work is that it re- 
lates these facts to the thought and value- 
judgments of the social and economic 
groups which constituted these democra- 
cies before Fascist control. Without such 
an analysis, it is very difficult to see why 
the Fascist tactics were successful, or 
even to form an adequate opinion of what 
they were. 

Furthermore, this is not simply a schol- 
arly study of a European phenomenon, 
with no immediate relation to our own 
contemporary educational, social, and re- 
ligious problems. The author’s extensive 
information leads him to the generaliza- 
tions that the overthrow of a democratic 
government can take place only when the 
people feel, justifiably or not, that certain 
of their needs are not being met by the 
government; when some reactionary or 
radical group promises a better satisfac- 
tion of those needs; and when the tactics 
of such a group are gradual and their po- 
tential consequences are not recognized 
until it is too late to save the situation. In 
his concluding chapter, the United States 
is compared on each of these points to the 
pre-Fascist European democracies; and 
the results are very illuminating. 

Educators have long insisted that the 
study of history is of great practical value 
because it enables us to apply to our plan- 
ning for the future the lessons of the 
past. Many of us have felt that the aver- 
age historical study, whatever other mer- 
its it may have, leaves this application 


somewhat hazy. Here is a book which 
clearly is of direct applicability. The 
weaknesses of our present interpretation 
of the function of a democracy are re- 
vealed by the explanation of the weak- 
nesses of Germany, Italy and Austria 
which made the overthrow of their demo- 
cratic governments possible. Upon the 
basis of these facts the author is able to 
make a series of constructive suggestions, 
of great importance both for careful 
consideration by those who are trying to 
secure greater liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, and as precautions against any fu- 
ture movement in America promising 
equality and fraternity at the expense of 
liberty—promises which had great success 
in Europe although their fulfillment is 
impossible. 

Robert S. Brumbaugh. 

et te Ss 


ScHONFIELD, HucH J., Jesus—A Bi- 
ography. Duckworth, London, 1939, 
275 pages, $3.00. 


This is the most different and one of 
the most stimulating scholarly works on 
Jesus that has appeared in many a day. 
The author, while still in his thirties, comes 
to this study after years of research in 
archaeology and Egyptology; in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Aramaic; and after 
editing important early Christian docu- 
ments such as “The Gospel of Matthew”, 
“According to the Hebrews”, and “The 
History of Jewish Christianity”. In this 
book his hope is “that every ancient aid 
shall be enlisted which will help to shed 
light on the life-story of Jesus, and invest 
both the portrait of him and its back- 
ground with a greater realism” (pages 
261-2). From many sources fresh insight 
is given and because he tries to write from 
a detached point of view and not “to serve 
any theological or propagandist purpose 
whatsoever” he ventures to call it a bi- 
ography. It is decidedly not a novel but 
much of it is as interesting as any novel 
to the general reader. 

The picture of Jesus differs sharply 
from the church tradition. “. . . his was 
too sensitive a nature not to be keenly 
aware of his handicaps and limitations. 
His origin, upbringing, trade, and person- 
ality were all against him. He possessed 
neither beauty of face nor grace of form 
to make him a darling of the people . . . 
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He could create trust and confidence; but 
he could not readily inspire affection . . . 
His followers were uneasy in his presence 
. . . There was superstitious fear, there 
was a measure of faith, but there was lit- 
tle love. Perhaps it was that the truth it- 
self is not lovable . .. Those who speak of 
the winsomeness of Jesus are speaking of 
an idealized figure, a refined, spiritualized, 
and radiant being, and not of the Jesus 
of history . . . He suffered badly from 
insomnia . . . He began to dwell on the 
idea of suffering that was perilously near 
to being morbid . . . with a suspicion of 
megalomania” (pages 175-77). 

Light is thrown on the conditions of 
the times and on the various parties which 
existed then. Some familiar texts are 
illuminated and interesting plays on words 
in the original are brought out. The very 
tension of the situation helps explain 
Martha’s bustle and Mary’s preoccupa- 
tion. The careful precautions Jesus took 
to avoid conflict with the authorities be- 
fore the last feast is brought out clearly. 
The vexed question as to the day of the 
week on which the passover took place is 
apparently answered. 

One may be shocked by some things in 
this book, or may question them, or may 
be delighted and helped, but the general 
impression supports the author’s state- 
ment that “There is, in any case, nothing 
of weight set down which is unsupported 
by ample testimony. Interpretations may 
be criticized, conclusions attacked; but 
the records which gave rise to them can- 
not be impeached by any impartial author- 
ity” (page 10). Whatever the attitude, no 
conscientious person can go on preaching, 
or teaching older pupils, in the convention- 
al way as if this book had not been writ- 
ten. 

The authenticity of the portrait of 
Jesus which emerges from all the records 
is unquestioned. Jesus may have thought 
he failed in everything he undertook. 
After sifting the various traditions as to 
the place of his burial the conclusion is 
that no one knows even His sepulchre unto 
this day. But he did not fail. “To the life 
of no other man has there been appended 
so amazing a sequel as that which faith 
and history have combined to add to the 
life of Jesus” (page 260). Noble purpose- 
ful living has been justified by His life. 
“Laying aside all matters of creed, the 
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life of Jesus surely teaches that if a man 
has a great vision, and is faithful to it, 
though he grow old or die young without 
seeing it realized—and the world, per- 
haps even he, thinks that he has failed— 
yet he has unleashed mighty forces which 
ultimately will bring it to fruition” (page 


11). 
A. J. W. Myers. 
es eS 
SHOEMAKER, SAMUEL M., The Church 

Can Save the World. Harper & Broth- 

ers, 162 pages, $1.50. 

This book adds another volume to the 
growing literature of the Oxford Group. 
Dr. Shoemaker is one of the leaders in the 
Group and is one of its ablest American 
interpreters. 

With great conviction and clarity of 
statement, the church is presented with 
the opportunity to serve the needs of the 
world and is challenged to meet it. The 
struggle is taking place between anti- 
Christ, that is, the forces of evil, and men 
and women who embody within themselves 
the forces of good. As individuals the 
latter are ineffectual and hence the im- 
portance of their united action as members 
of the church. 

The latter part of the book discusses 
the way in which this “united front” can 
be achieved. Although much that is 
written is true and inspiring, one puts the 
book down with a feeling that everything 
is not as simple as it seems. 

Norris L. Tibbetts. 
et e SF 
Watser, F., Smitu, A. and Epwarps, 

V., An American Answer to Intoler- 

ance. Teachers Manual No. 1 of the 

Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 

ica; 120 pages; (mimeographed, ex- 

perimental form). 

The recently organized Council Against 
Intolerance in America, with the assistance 
of an advisory committee of educators, 
has come down to real brass tacks in this 
manual for teachers. It asks, will the in- 
tolerance and hatred that is spreading 
abroad poison our life and country? What 
are we doing to prepare youth to with- 
stand the accusations and falsehoods that 
abound even over our own radio and 
newspapers ? 

Teachers can meet this danger by the 
use of four approaches, which are based 
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upon an understanding of the way intol- 
erances arise: 

A—Recognition of prejudice, through 
encouraging students to examine their 
attitudes and the causes of their prejudic- 
es, through the study of political and com- 
mercial appeals to universal human de- 
sires, and through the rethinking of 
assumptions. 

B—Study of propaganda devices. 
Teaching students to discover the what, 
who, how and why of propaganda, with 
emphasis on understanding devices like 
“the label” and the “build-up by associa- 
tion.” 

C—Re-affirmation of American ideals. 
Studying American ideals, particularly 
democracy and the freedom guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights, strikes a positive 
note. Without unrealistically glorifying 
the status quo, this approach stresses the 
necessity for tolerance and for respect of 
minority rights. 

D—Accurate knowledge in propaganda 
domains. To forestall the influence of the 
demagogue, the teacher must provide ac- 
curate information, especially in such 
areas of confusion as the “race” question, 
the contribution made by minority groups, 
and anti-democratic forces (the enemy, 
which needs to be understood.) 

As explained in the introduction, this 


manual is not an attempt to impose a 
“tolerance” program on existing curricula ; 
the techniques suggested can be used 
wholly or in part in courses now being 
taught—and not only in social science 
courses. Religious educators will find 
much of value in the manual, particularly 
in the many references to Jewish and 
Catholic minorities and to religious free- 
dom. 

There is a wealth of good material in 
this volume. There are suggestions for 
discussions, assemblies, neighborhood trips 
and, of course, class projects galore. The 
bibliography, for both teachers and stu- 
dents, is divided into four parts, corre- 
sponding to the four approaches given 
above. It occurs to the reviewer that the 
manual might be more helpful to busy 
teachers if there were several compact 
outlines of projects and procedures adapt- 
ed to varying amounts of class time which 
might be devoted to the subject. A teach- 
er who can squeeze in only one or two 
hours a week might find it difficult to 
know just what material to select. Possibly 
such outlines could be added as appendices 
when the manual is brought out in final 
form. In any event, the Council Against 
Intolerance has done a remarkably good 
job in grappling with a major threat to 
American democracy.—S. S. Sargent. 
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Arnett, L. D., Young Man’s Guide. Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Book Exchange, nd., 95 pages. 
This is a little book of selections from the 

Bible and some excellent excerpts from Socrates, 

Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. It is 

quite as well suited to young women as to young 

men and indeed there is no need of limiting 
it to the young. The compiler is unduly pessi- 
mistic when he says that “the writings of great 
religious leaders are neglected and that very 

few people read them (p. iii) and “What a 

wonderful thing it is to live with God; few 

people today so live” (p. 6). But it is true that 
many might well read this attractive little pocket 

volume. r 


a 
BrookMANn, AticE M., “My Own” History of 
the Christian Church. Morehouse-Gorham, 

1939, 75 cents. 

The plan is identical with that described in 
A Tour of the Prayer Book, described below. 
This course is for older pupils of the church 
school. The Introduction says, “This work 


shows the development of the Holy Catholic 

Church, Roman, Greek, Anglican, and towards 

the end, the spread of the Church in this coun- 

try, without attempting to follow its growth in 
other parts of the world.” Even this it describes 
as “ambitious.” There are a number of outline 
maps but, strangely, a map of the old world in 
which Palestine and the Holy Roman Empire 
could be oriented is missing. The plan is the 
same as in the other course—blanks to be filled 
in, creeds to be written, places where leaders 
lived to be supplied, maps to be drawn or filled 
in, and so on. It is all very prescribed and is 
distinctly material centred. 

s&s se & 

BruGHErR, CHARLES E., What Do We Believe— 
and Why? Putnam’s, 128 pages, $1.50. 
When a man is trained in law, then in the 

physical sciences, and finally in theology, he 

is likely to interpret religious values in scientific 
terms. The author felt that the church is drift- 
ing, that much of its teaching has already been 
superseded by scientific research, and that more 
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is yet to go. He set himself in the midst of a 
busy parish ministry to do research in religion. 
This book describes his method and some of his 
results. The method is scientific method; the 
results are in general those achieved by theo- 
logical method, except that they have a more 
secure basis. 
ss 


DesjArRDINS, Lucite, Building An Intermediate 
Program. Westminster, 212 pages, $1.00. 
The church has not always been as successful 

with Intermediates as with other groups. This 

valuable book is therefore all the more welcome. 

Every chapter is stimulating to the leader and 

many helpful suggestions are made for improv- 

ing the work in the local church at the very 
points where there is often difficulty. It deals 
with such topics as these: Group life; materials ; 
procedures; preparing for vital church mem- 
bership; leaders; the department; worship; the 
community ; and. measuring progress. 

ee 

FrizzELL, JoHn H., The uae Prayer Book. 
Cokesbury, 159 pages, $1.00, 

The author is professor of Public Speaking 
in Pennsylvania State College and chaplain of 
the college, where the average voluntary chapel 
attendance is 1,150. These prayers were used in 
the college services and bear the stamp of having 
been created for specific use. The spirit through 
them is that of cooperation with God in making 
the human world a better place, but often the 
language calls on God to do the work. Most 
prayers are addressed to God though some are 
to Jesus and all leave the impression that to be 
valid they must end with a well-worn formula. 

The prayers are carefully written and are a 
valuable contribution. 

er 

LaLone, Emerson Hucu, And Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself. Universalist Publishing House, 126 
pages, $1.00. 

This weil written history shows something of 
the influence of the Universalists on the life and 
welfare of the world. The Universalist creed is 
based squarely on the love of God and of man. 
From its beginning as an organized society in 
1779 it has put great emphasis on the practical 
promotion of human welfare. It took a strong 
stand against slavery, war, drink, inhumane 
treatment of prisoners and other enemies of the 
development of fine character. The Universalists, 
in addition to having a liberal creed and pro- 
gressive social ideals, try to guard against being 
tied to the past. “We must not fall into the 
error of setting up freedom as a fetish; we 
should continue to regard freedom not as an 
end, but as the necessary condition for the 
achievement of all ethical ends” (page 96), thus 
recognizing that “God fulfills himself in many 
ways” and that even a good custom too long 
continued may be a stumbling block to progress. 

es 

Levitsky, Lours M., A Jew Looks at America. 
Dial Press, 107 pages, $2.00. 

Rabbi Levitsky discusses America, its past, 
present and possible future, and the part Jews 
have played in the nation’s life. The spirit and 
tone of the discussion are admirable. The ideas 
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and sentiments of the author are liberal and 
humane. He believes in righteousness, social 
justice, human brotherhood, and deplores intoler- 
ance, fanaticism, oppression and cruelty. He 
earnestly urges cooperation of all races and 
creeds in the pursuit of a high ideal. He is, 
however, inclined to cultivate optimism and de- 
liberately put away the grave doubts and fears 
which, admittedly, present trends abundantly 
justify. Social workers have no remedy for 
unemployment, depressions, economic autocracy. 
They are not building a new social order. Rabbi 
Levitsky claims too much for them, as well as 
for the significance of a few mild reforms that 
have been imposed upon arrogant privilege and 
plutocracy. Rabbi Levitsky’s book is an over- 
confident, Panglossian interpretation of a tragic 


riod. 
sai ee 
Lewis, Epwin, The Faith We Declare. Cokes- 

bury, 236 pages, $2.00. 

These are the Fondren lectures delivered at 
the School of Theology of Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. It is best to let the book 
speak for itself. “Jesus Christ is not the totality 
of the Godhead, but the totality of the Godhead 
is in Jesus Christ self-revealed” (page 40). 
“Christianity is worthy of the name only as it is 
Christocentric” (page 58). “In Christ . .. God 
has reached down into the confines of time” 
(page 215). From where? 

Some would still prefer the teaching and 
example of Jesus himself, and make God the 
centre of all life, including the here and now. 

& 

Lorz, Pure Henry, Editor, The Quest for 
God Through Understanding. Bethany, 322 
pages, $1.50. 

This companion volume to The Quest for God 
Through Worship is a book of fifty-two dis- 
cussions especially for young people in churches, 
church schools, young people’s meetings, Y.M. 
and Y.W.C.A., colleges and universities, and 
leaders and counselors of youth from twenty-six 
well known contributors. Each study includes 
Scripture references, selected quotations, discus- 
sion of the theme, questions for discussion and 
suggested readings. One lesson is set for each 
week in the year and these give an idea of the 
topics: Peace and love; race appreciation ; world 
service; immortality; the family; liberty and 
justice. It should be a stimulating course for 
any group. Some would prefer fewer separate 
studies in order to go a bit deeper. 


es Fe : 
Marsu, Daniret L. The American Canon. 

Abingdon, 126 pages, $1.00. 

What is the essence of Americanism? Dr. 
Marsh offers an interpretation of American 
patriotism in the light of a fresh study of the 
history and evolution of the nation. He finds 
that seven great documents, some of them 
epochal, constitute an American Bible or canon 
—an authoritative exposition of the creed which 
no good American will question or willingly 
violate. 

These seven documents are: the Mayflower 
compact, the declaration of independence, the 
constitution of the United States, Washington’s 
farewell address, Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Atlantic article—now all 
but forgotten—on “the road away from revolu- 
tion,” and the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Undoubtedly, these are splendid documents, 
and the schools should make greater use of them. 
Dr. Marsh is sure that no other later document 
is worthy of inclusion in the national Bible. 
Many will disagree with him. Consider Grover 
Cleveland’s or Theodore Roosevelt’s messages ; 
Henry George; Bryan; the philosophy of John 
Dewey. Is wisdom dead in America? If so, no 
study of the seven documents will save our free- 
dom and our culture. 
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McMaster, VERNON, A Tour of the Prayer 
Book. Morehouse-Gorham, 1939, 60 cents. 
This work book’s purpose is to help pupils 

become familiar with the various services of the 

Church, so they may feel at home when attending 

Church. One would suppose this aim could be 

more quickly and more pleasantly and helpfully 

attained by attending the services in a live church. 

The work book consists of all sorts of tests— 

incomplete sentences, true and false, arrange in 

order, and so on. Various activities are sug- 
gested such as maps, posters, write the meaning 
in your own words. It can scarcely be called 

a “self-conducted tour” for it is very definitely 

guided and prescribed. The sheets are full letter 

sized, punched for loose leaf holders and the 
paper, printing and illustrations are all of ex- 
cellent quality. 
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A Short History of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. Published by The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, 
232 pages, 75 cents. 

There is a brief account of the humble origin 
of Joseph Smith, founder and prophet of Mor- 
monism. The visions are recorded, the giving 
of the golden plates, their translation “by means 
of the Urim and Thummim,” the origin of the 
name Mormon from “an ancient prophet, the 
father of Moroni, who lived on the American 
continent,” of how Lehi, a prophet in Jerusalem, 
and Ishmael came to what is now America. 
Then two rival camps developed, the Nephites 
and the Lamanites, after two sons of Nephi, 
son of Lehi. Gentiles may not know the latter 
as the Indians; the Nephites are the whites who 
were here, it is alleged, long before Norse or 
Spanish. There were also the Jaredites who 
came from near the tower of Babel. 

Persecution forced the Saints to make trek 
after trek. Finally the brutal murder of Joseph 
Smith and his brother solidified the church. 

The history traces the growth and expansion, 
in this and other countries, admits plural mar- 
riages, and claims that the members now num- 
ber 760,000. To one who has read widely in 
Mormonism it still is an unusual story. Per- 
haps all church history is unusual to those of 
other faiths. 
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SKINNER, CLARENCE R., Human Nature and the 
Nature of Evil. Universalist Publishing House, 
161 pages, $1.00 
Various theories of evil are examined: 

Barthianism, which holds that “central in human 


Victor S. Yarros. 
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nature is a diabolical sinfulness” (p. 21) and man 
is hopeless; Nihilism, “a surrender to evil as 
essential to a ‘realistic’ outlook on life” (p. 23) ; 
Christian Science and psychoanalysis; and En- 
vironmentalism. The author rejects all of these 
and contends “that while we must be realistic 
about the existence and nature of evil, we must 
also be realistic about the nature and existence 
of good” (p. 79). The lasting impression of this 
well presented argument, though it does not con- 
tain all the relevant facts, is expressed in the 
concluding paragraph: “of all intolerable atti- 
tudes at the present time an escape from reality 
is the worst, but is not the good life ever real ? 
Is it a sign of weakness to believe in it, 
remember it in bad times, and trust its creative 


power ? 
s+ st S& 


SockMAN, Ratpo W., Live for Tomorrow. 

Macmillan, 139 pages, $1.50. 

This book, like all of Dr. Sockman’s writings, 
looks to the future. The strategy of them all is 
“make today’s interest tomorrow’s enthusiasm.” 

The eleven chapters of this book are no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Though the book is 
published during the second world war, he is no 
blind optimist, calling his hopes his facts, but 
a stark realist who looks at the future hopefully. 
Perhaps when he is older he will see things 
differently, but now he is capable of seeing them 
only in terms of living for tomorrow—for that 
there will be a tomorrow he is sure. 
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SpauLpInG, Ottver L., Ahriman, A Study in 
Air Bombardment. World Peace Foundation, 
140 pages, 50 cents. 

Millions of civilians are profoundly disturbed 
by the new weapon of offense—the air force. 
It is believed that whole cities can be destroyed 
by bombing from the air, and that wars will be 
won by such raids. Sensational reports on the 
subject have appeared in the press. General 
Spaulding, retired, has rendered a public service 
by the little book he has written on the probable 
role of the new arm in modern warfare. He 
does not minimize the danger to the civilian 
population from the savage use of aircraft, but 
he punctures many fallacies in the lurid literature 
that has alarmed the general public. His treat- 
ment of the problem is sober, judicious and scien- 
tific. The discussion is followed by an equally 
reasonable consideration of the preventive ac- 
tion that might possibly be taken by international 
agreement. 
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Sweets, Henry H., The Church and Education. 
Richmond, Virginia, Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, 1939, 132 pages. 

This book, written by the Secretary of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, is planned for study groups 
of adults and older young people. It faces the 
problem of education for democratic needs, dis- 
cussing the responsibilities of church and state. 
It reviews the historical relationship of education 
and religion, calls attention to the recent moves 
in state education, and defines the present task 
and opportunity of the church. 
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GOULD WICKEY AND RuTH E. ANDERSON, Editors 


A comprehensive view of Christian Higher Education in 1940 
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THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE: To inspire the educational forces 
of our country with the religious ideal; to in- 
spire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal; and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education, 
and the sense of its need and value. 


THE ASSOCIATION invites into its mem- 
bership forward looking men and women 
who are interested in the efforts of pro- 
gressive church and school leaders to re- 
interpret our ancient faith to modern youth 
in modern terms. 


MEMBERSHIP $4.00 per year 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 





























